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To what extent the appearance of George Eliot in the 
field of fiction is due to the fact that, in our day, novels are 
the most direct medium of communication between an 
author and the great reading masses, it is impossible for us 
to determine without more reliable information concerning 
her inclinations and her personal history than has yet been 
given to the world. The masculine force of her genius, the 
profundity of her learning, and the breadth of her culture 
would have insured for her a high position in any depart- 
ment of literature. She has but one qualification which 
makes her pre-eminently a novelist; namely, her extraordi- 
nary power in the delineation of character. Her striking 
and original cast of thought, her intimate acquaintance with 
the workings of the human heart, her ability to embody the 
results of close observation and extended experience in terse, 
epigrammatic sayings would serve her equally well as an 
essayist or an historian, and she has already achieved mode- 
rate success as a poetess. But since her own preference or 
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the demands of the day have determined her choice, it is 
more pertinent to inquire into the elements of her power 
than to speculate as to the wisdom of a choice which few of 
her readers find cause to regret. 

The ablest crities of our day and, what is vastly more 
important, the mass of intelligent readers of fiction are 
agreed in pronouncing her a great novelist. But while 
there is this unanimity as to the fact of her greatness, there 
is some diversity of opinion as to wherein it consists. Some 
of her English critics predict for her an immortality of fame 
for her devotion to the exposition of life in English provin- 
cial society; and thongh this view of the case seems at first 
sight too narrow, it still remains true that the greatness of 
the individual must contribute to the more lasting and 
important greatness of the nation. Whatever the nation 
has a genius for, the achievements of the individual will be 
appreciated and his name perpetuated according as he 
exemplifies the national virtues, as his life runs parallel with 
the great national life. In so far as English literature and 
England are inseparable, they are right who give to George 
Eliot credit only for what she has done in illustrating Eng- 
lish life. -But she has a still stronger claim upon the 
homage of men in the present age. Those who are con- 
spicuous in English [iterature, whose writings are to per- 
petuate the English language when another race shall rule 
over Britain, are those who wrote for, or rather directly to, 
the age in which they lived; not pandering to it but under- 
standing its drift, perceiving the need of the hour and 
ministering to it. There is fashion in literature as well as 
in raiment, in architecture and in all other arts—not fashion 
that is the ephemeral creature of fancy and caprice, but the 
faithful exponent of the changing needs of man’s varying 
nature. George Eliot is the novelist of this age as Tenny- 
son is its poetand Emerson its philosopher. By an impar- 
tial posterity it will be accredited to George Eliot that she 
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was the first to fully recognize the growing demand for a 
change in the very constitution of the English novel. While 
to a less earnest generation it sufficed that the novel should 
aim, simply and solely to please, the busy, practical activity 
of our age demands something more; it demands that an 
agent of such enormous power as the novel has become 
should not waste its strength in simply moving men to 
laughter or to tears. 

The diverse conditions and the difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, solution of the ever recurring problems of life—ques- 
tions which at one time philosophers alone had the right 
and inclination to discuss, are now within the legitimate 
sphere of the novelist. Wiether the conclusions to which 
the speculations of George Eliot lead be the right ones or 
not, is a question which cannot yet be decided. It can not 
be until the world has advanced in years and experience, 
and has produced minds of broader comprehension and 
deeper penetration, that perplexities which now beset it will 
disappear, riddles which now puzzle it will be solved. But 
however simple the problems which perplex George Eliot 
may seem to the coming philosopher, he can but admire 
the charity, the moderation, the sincerity which she has 
shown in her treatment of these problems. Her strong 
desire to arrive at and convey the truth is so evident to a 
candid and unprejudiced reader that he can but perceive 
that her main object is, not to establish her peculiar theory, 
but rather to find the true one. In this respect she ig in 
striking contrast with the great novelists who have pre- 
ceded her. If the *‘ mystery of the human lot” ever caused 
any trouble to Scott, he was very careful not to trouble his 
readers about it. Dickens was too much engrossed in 
combating English poor-laws, private schools, or some other 
local or temporary inconveniences to certain classes of 
society, to devote his attention to the discussion of questions 
which are of vital importance to every living man. So it 
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was with nearly all the prominent fiction writers. They 
wrote either with the avowed purpose of simply pleasing, or 
for the attainment of an end at once temporary and sectional. 
What Carlyle said of the Waverley novels is applicable to 
the works of them all: ‘“ Not profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for edification, for building up or elevating in any 
shape. The sick heart will find no healing, the darkly 
struggling heart no guidance, the heroic that is in all men 
no divine awakening voice.” 

It has long been a standing complaint against novels that 
they contain no food for the intellect; but that, on the con- 
trary, by unduly stimulating and perverting the imagina- 
tion, they prevent the acquisition of habits of careful thought 
and inquiry. The very class which in the late past uttered 
and reiterated this protest is the first to deprecate and con- 
demn the bolder attitude assumed by the first novelists of 
our day. But the advance is not an accident of the hour; 
rather it is in obedience to the imperative demand of the 
growing needs of humanity. The reform is fairly instituted, 
and there is nothing to fear from that species of literary 
surgery which would destroy the very life of the novel, 
under cover of removing its abnormal excrescences. 

Not alone in what she has done toward raising the stand- 
ard of the novel, is George Eliot peculiarly the novelist of 
our time. While upon almost every page there are unmis- 
takable evidences of intimate acquaintance with the life, the 
literature and philosophy of the ancients, there are yet 
few writers the cast of whose thought is so distinctively 
modern. Her writings are instinct with the newest life of 
the period, with its newest aspirations, even with its newest 
doubts. 

The fundamental idea or conception of a novel of George 
Eliot is not a secret to be divulged in the last chapter. It 
is usually enunciated with some clearness in the introduc- 
tion, and the writer did not, and the reader will not, lose 
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sight of it for the space of asingle chapter. With her instine- 
tive perception of the vast amount of suffering and sorrow 
incident to the human lot, and an intense sympathy with 
sufferers that finds its only relief in relieving others, she 
seems to have devoted her powers entirely to the investiga- 
tion of the causes that effect the visible results; to the dis- 
covery of the must fruitful sources of human misery, and of 
the wisest course’toward the nearest approximation to happi- 
ness with which the conditions of our existence are com- 
patible. In each of her novels the question is varied, but 
the main inquiry is pressed with an insistence that is often 
painful. It isa matter worthy of serious consideration, that 
a writer whose observation is so keen and extended, has not 
presented a single example, from the many characters with 
noble longings and great designs, of one who did not 
become, as by some futality, entangled in the web woven 
from the consequence of his efforts to realize those exalted 
ideals, and who was not forced at last to abandon his lofty 
undertakings and to walk in the unpretentious path of every 
day duty; while, on the other hand, those whose expecta- 
tions are moderate and whose wants are few, enjoy a con- 
siderable degree of comfort and happiness. The ordinary 
child of the world may lie on the bosom of ease and eat of 
the fruits of plenty; but the child of George Eliot’s own 
affections, with feet bare and bleeding, must tread the thorns 
in the “‘ valley of humiliation.” Hence the tone of confirmed 
sadness remarkable in each of her novels, but especially 
oppressive in ‘Middlemarch ”’ and in “ The Mill on the 
Floss.”’ Our authoress shows in these novels to the cer- 
tainty of an actual demonstration, that an ardent nature is 
and must ever be cooled, a soft and tender nature must be 
bruised, by contact with an unsympathetic, hard and selfish 
world. Still there is no premium offered for stolidity or 
unsusceptibility. Celiais uot exalted above Dorothea, Lucy 
Deane above Maggie Tulliver, or Tessa above Romola. 
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Nor does George Eliot offer any explanation of this appar- 
ent. injustice in the distribution of the lots of men. She 
presents it as an ultimate fact. Simply and mournfully she 
declares to her favored few, “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.” 

After thorough research, George Eliot fiuds no entrance 
for mortals into the wider region of peace other than 
through the narrow portal of self-renunciation. In all the 
great and frequent emergencies which meet her characters, 
they rise to victory or fall in defeat according as they for- 
get their own wounds and do battle fur another, or as they 
yield to their own pride and obey their own selfish instincts. 
It is’ not given to many to win such a triumph as that of 
Dorothea, when that sleepless night of anguish gave her the 
mastery over her selfish impulse, and the spirit of the noblest 
heroism impelled her to return to the rescue of the heart- 
less Rosamond. Maggie Tulliver, in the inn at Mudport, 
against the pleadings of the one being in the world whom 
she loved, returned to a life of humiliation and shame, that 
she might do her utmost to atone for the wrong she had 
done to Lucy. Romola, again, proud, indignant, self-willed, 
went back to her husband, to a life of bitterness, to share 
the burden of the distressed. The words of Savonarola 
had revealed a new existence to her: ‘“ The higher life 
begius for us, my daughter, when we renounce our own will 
to bow before a divine law. That seems hard to you. It 
is the portal of wisdom and freedom and_ blessedness.” 
Dinah Morris stands alone of George Eliot’s creations as 
one who was in firm possession of supreme happiness. And 
what was the secret of her happiness? It was that she 
devoted her life to the alleviation of the sorrows of those 
around her. It seemed no cross for her to abandon the 
comforts of the Hall Farm because the destitute at Snow- 
field were in need of her. It was the outgoing of her yearn- 
ing love for a-hardened and forsaken sinner, that gained 
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access to Hetty Sorrel’s soul, whose heart within her was 
locked more firmly than the prison door without her. 

If in self-renunciation lies the only means of happiness, 
in self-indulgence must be found the natural source of wrong- 
doing and its attendant misery. Human interests are so 
mysteriously interdependent that there is no such thing as 
individual, apart from the general, interest; and when one 


gratifies his own desire without regard to the good of others, 
he is confusing the natural order of things, and in effect 
commits a crime. No doctrine is proclaimed more fre- 
quently or more earnestly in all of George Eliot’s writings. 
Moral weakness and crime are continually associated by her 
in the relation of cause and consequence. Her novels are 
remarkable for the amount of sorrow and unhappiness 
depicted in them; but in every case in which misery is the 
offspring of deeds, not of relations, this misery is directly 
traceable to men whose characters are, at first, mildly virtu- 
ous, then almost pardonably erring. ‘ There is a terrible 
coercion in our deeds which may turn the honest man into 
the deceiver and then reconcile him to the change: for this 
reason, that the second wrong presents itself to him in guise 
of the ouly practicable right.” The loved, kind-hearted 
Arthur Donnithorne was che evil genius of the once happy 
circle at the Hall Farm. Godfrey Cass, from being no worse 
than pleasure loving, came to rejoice in the death 
of the mother of his child. Tito Melema, when he 
first came to Florence, was courted by all for his affability, 
his culture and genial good nature, and, indeed, was appar- 
ently worthy of all the plaudits bestowed upon him. 
Romola, in the last chapter of the book, thus mournfully 
describes his course: “I believe, when I first knew him, 
he never thought of doing anything cruel or base. But 
because he. tried to slip away from everything that was 
unpleasant, and cared for nothing so much as his own safety, 
he came ut last to commit some of the basest deeds—such 
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as make men infamous.” ‘ Our lives make a moral tradi- 
tion for our individual selves as the life of mankind at large 
makes a moral tradition for the race; and to have once 
acted greatly seems to be a reason why we should always 
be noble. But Tito was feeling the effect of an opposite 
tradition: he had won no memories of self-conquest and 
perfect faithfulness from which he could have a sense of 
falling.” 

It is but natural that a writer who takes such a somber 
view of the lot of the most noble and deserving, should 
regard the “ way of transgressors” as infinitely harder. 
The natural law which regulates the intercourse of men, as 
interpreted by George Eliot, is not less unpitying and inex- 
orable against wrong-doing of every shape than is the writ- 
ten law of God. No man carries the burden of his sins 
beyond the barrier of this world even, without tasting of 
their bitterness; for the very subterfuges to which he 
resorts for assistance in carrying his burden, themselves 
turn into burdens and weigh him down the faster. “ For 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”” How 
faithfully is this maxim exemplified in the life of Bulstrode, 
of Mrs. Transome, of Tito, of Godfrey Cass and of Arthur 
Donnithorne. At the close of a hunted life, each one is a 
silent witness of the stern, sad fact that in this world there 
can be no atonement for sin. 

From the preceding cursory sketch of some of the lead- 
ing ideas or conceptions of George Eliot’s novels, it would 
not be difficult to imagine the character of the plots of her 
stories. She has only to present with force and clearness 
the operations of some of the primary laws that preside over 
and regulate human conduct. We ourselves observe the 
phenomena but because we are so “ well wadded with stu- 
pidity,” we cannot perceive the laws which regulate them. 
George Eliot’s aim is simply to draw our attention and fix 
it upon those laws. Hence no ingenious plot, na compli- 
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cation of parts is needed or attempted. Any country vil- 
lage is taken, seemingly at random, any secluded spot where 
the human heart beats with its natural pulse, undisturbed 
by the rush and hurry of the great thoroughfares. With 
one or two exceptions, the progress of the narrative is slow 
and in itself uninteresting. Tlere is no food for curiosity, 
no “ moving accidents,” but, on the contrary, a simple 
record of dull prosaic country-life—a somewhat uninviting 
prospect at first sight; but the whole is so enlivened with 
wit, humor, touches of pathos, pertinent comment, gentle, 
well directed irony, that a natural glow of interest is main- 
tained even when the tale is making no progress. But 
while there is this absence of action in her stories, there is 
often a rapid and sudden shifting of relations: a man’s 
attitude toward the world is sometimes completely changed, 
his life often receives an impulse in an entirely new direc- 
tion from the incidents of an hour; yet those who are near- 
est to him detect no change in his appearance or conduct? 
‘“‘ But these things,” our authoress writes in the introduction 
to ** Felix Holt,” “are often unknown to the world; for there 
is much pain that is quite noiseless ; and vibrations that make 
human agonies are often a mere whisper in the roar of 
hurrying existence. There are glances of hatred that stab 
and raise no cry of murder; robberies that leave man and 
woman forever beggared of peace and joy, yet kept secret 
by the sufferer—committed to no sound except that of low 
moans in the night, seen in no writing except in that made 
on the face by the slow months of suffered anguish and 
early morning tears.” 

In nothing is her originality more apparent than in the 
creation of characters. They are in striking contrast with 
those of many of the great novelists who preceded her. 
In the ordinary novel, the functions to be performed too 
evidently suggest the individual for their performance— 
the form,is moulded to suit the garb that is put upon it; 
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while, in George Eliot’s novels, the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual is promptly asserted and steadfastly maintained. 
This fact greatly contributes to the lack of symmetry and 
coherence that is noticeable in her novels. Those charac- 
ters who promise in the beginning to play the chief parts 
in the story withdraw, seemingly of their own accord, and 
the once obscure come prominently to the front and claim 
the chief attention. Hence not unfrequently in her novels, 
two or more stories which might without violence have 
been separated into as many novels, are united in one 
with very slight connections. It has been remarked that 
* Middlemarch’”’ might be separated into three novels, 
either of which would make or sustain the reputation of an 
author. : 

The relations, too, which exist between George Eliot’s 
characters, are peculiar as viewed from the standpoint of the 
ordivary novel. In the novels of the most eminent authors 
itis not exceptional to find that persons, seemingly not 
having the remotest connection with cach other, prove to 
be closely related by ties of consanguinity, of early compan- 
ionship or rivalry, or long suspended friendship or hostility. 
But in George Eliot, apart from the aptitade of character, 
it is often difficult to perceive what relation this or that 
individual bears to the story, except perhaps the arbitrary 
relation of vicinage. In “ Felix Holt” there are apparent 
exceptions to this. The disclosure of the fact that Esther 
Lyon is the heiress of the Transome estate, produces a 
startling and not altogether pleasing effect upon a reader 
who has become attached to George Eliot’s customary 
straightforwardness; but in the end the sovereign inde- 
pendence of Esther’s character asserts itself and causes the 
circumstance of the will to have no permanent influence on 
the outward circumstances or on the inner life of any one. 

The classes of society which have representatives in 
George Eliot’s novels are not numerous. Whatiscommonly 
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called the great middle or yeoman class, and chiefly the 
lower half of this class, furnishes the greater part of her 
characters. Contrast in the stations of life, in the luxury 
of dwellings, equipage or costume, is not that which George 
Eliot delights in drawing. In Adam Bede our authoress 
remarks: ‘I have had quite enthusiastic moments of 
admiration toward old gentlemen who spoke the worst 
English, and who had vuever moved in a higher sphere of 
influence than that of a parish overseer.” 

With respect to their intellectual capacity, George 
Eliot’s characters exhibit a somewhat greater variety, though 
they still fall far short of representing all the grades inter- 
mediate between the philosopher andthefool. TitoMelema 
stands alone as a man of vast learning and varied culture. 
And it is no insignificant mark of artistic power, that while 
the masses of her characters are illiterate, and many of 
them narrow minded and ignorant, her novels are especially 
intellectual and are read chiefly by the more intelligent 
and educated of the novel reading world. 

Again, in her studies in the moral element of human 
nature, George Eliot elaborates rather than multiplies. 
Conservative always, she carefully avoids extreme types of 
ethereal purity or of innate moral depravity. 

Such are a few of the leading features of George Eliot’s 
novels. After ample deductions have been made for her 
faults, her great special excellences are yet sufficient to 
place her at the head of living English‘ novelists. There 
are those who believe that we have passed on to the silver 
age of fiction: who can affirm that when English fiction 
will be viewed us a complete whole, the judgment of future 
generations will not decide that its ablest writer lived in 
that silver age. 
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THE CONTRAST. 


The long vacation is past and gone : 

The cheering ring in the old bell’s tone 

Sends a thrill of joy through every one. 
Ding dong! Ding dong! 





Comes clear and strong “Tr 
The sound of its welcome ringing. 

Ding dong! Ding dong! 

*Tis a homely song, 
But ‘tis Alma Mater singing. 

There’s a mystic spell 

In that dear old bell, 
As it chants its cordial greeting. 

And our hearts keep time 

To its quaint old rhyme 
In the joy of that glad meeting. 
You are lying asleep in your downy bed 
With the blankets drawn tight round your drowsy head 

mt 


So, above the clothes 
There nothing shows 
But the end and the bend 
Of your musical nose, 
On some dismal, dreary morning ; 
When suddenly louder than wind or rain, 
Come clanging and crashing again and again, 
Without any previous warning, 
The peals of that bell . 
Which you wish in —— well, 
Not a heavenly situation ; 
While forth from your lips 
There audibly slips 
A pointed ejaculation. i 
The spell is gone 
From out its tone 
Which yesterday cheered everyone. 
**Somnus.”’ 
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WILLIAM PAGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 





Probably the most talked of picture in the Spring Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy in 1871 was Page’s “ Head 
of Christ.” It had been much, heralded and discussed 
before its appearance. The work was an attempt at some- 
thing entirely original. The result was something very 
striking, but not at all impressive. In striving to paint the 
real Jesus, as he was seen by the men of eighteen hundred 
years ago, the artist gave us, not an Ecce Homo, but some- 
thing lower in the scale, a creature with wide, animal eyes, 
coarse lips, hair of an unnatural red. The picture was un- 
speakably painful. The general verdict seemed to be that 
it was a failure, and not even a great failure. 

But, we said, perhaps it failed because the subject was 
too great: this is only another of the vain efforts to portray 
what can never be put on canvas or in marble so as to 
satisfy our hearts. And then, too, there were hints and 
hopes of something yet to come. This was only a trial, a 
foreshadowing of the great work to which the artist-enthu- 
siast was to give his remaining years, his garnered skill. 

But this half-promise has never been kept, for a fresh 
passion captured the painter, and carried him away into 
bondage. He must give to the world a new Shakespeare. 
New, did I say? nay, rather the old, the real, the immortal 
William, as he was, and as the wonderful death mask still 
keeps for us the impress of his features. So, for a year and 
a day, Page is modeling and remodeling a plaster head, with 
photographs of the German mask, copies of the Chandos- 
portrait and the Stratford bust before him. From this head 
he is to paint the revolutionary Shakespeare, which shall 
overturn and abolish all the conventional ideals of the poet, 
and show him to us in verity. 

After all this, and more; conversations with a distin- 
guished Professor of Belles Lettres who has seen the real 
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mask with his real eyes; views of the mask taken from 
divers positions and in sundry lights; it was a disappoint- 
ment, I must confess, to stand before the picture in the 
Spring Exhibition of the Academy and kuow that this yas 
all. What! is this flat-faced, sleepy individual, who can 
not stand up without holding on by the table, and who is 
apparently too much addicted to beer,—is .this the Shake- 
speare of our dreams? Heaven forefend! Let us keep the 
ancient traditions, the conventional conceptions, if you 
please ; the insipidity of the Feltow head, the coxcombry 
of the Chandos ideal-portrait, the obesity of the Stratford 
tombstone-bust,—anything rather than this. 

The poet seems to be depicted as an actor, studying his 
part. He has just risen from his chair, probably after a 
post-prandial nap, and stands holding a little red book 
before his face with one hand, while the other is stretched 
out in an uncertain way toa table behind him. His eyes 
are hardly open, and as they are directed, certainly can not 
see a word that is in the book. His cheeks present a vast 
and sunken expanse of unpleasant flesh. ITlis clothes fit 
him not at all. 

Now it is possible that all these things were so, that the 
great original did appear thus, although we are loath to 
think it. But how can we reconcile ourselves to the 
thought that Shakespeare was knock-kneed? Must we 
believe, on the authority of a fancy-picture, that the Swan 
of Avon wore ear-rings? And why has Page insisted upon 
hitting him so violently over the right eye? The painted 
scar upon the brow is clear and unmistakable ; but it seems 
somewhat too forcible when we reflect that it is a figment 
of the artist’s fancy. It is highly improbable that it ever 
existed in reality. Certainly that from which Page con- 
ceived the idea was a mere discoloration in the plaster of 
the mask. 
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There is a word which seems to me to characterize this 
work more fittingly than any other expression ; and yet I 
hesitate to use it because it is not entirely elegant. Grant 
rae a little parenthesis, just here, in which I may whisper 
to you, “ the picture is flabby.” 

Three flattering unctions the lover of Shakespeare can 
lay to soul, as he turns away, disappointed, from this pic- 
ture. First, it is possible that Shakespeare never looked 
at all like this. It is by no means settled that the death- 
mask is authentic. Second, it .is certain that he never 
appeared so in life. These fallen cheeks and hollow eyes 
belong to a dead face. It was a great mistake to put them 
* over the body of a living man. Third, it is possible that 
Page has misrepresented even the death-mask, At least 
the simple photographs of it seem to possess a dignity, an 
intellectual charm which this picture has not. Tron. 





MR. MILL’S REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER AS A 
SKEPTIC. 


The writing of one’s own biography is an assumption 
that the writer has something important to reveal, and 
entitles us to consider Mr. Mill in his representative char- 
acter. He is one of a class of writers who are either 
neglectful of or hostile to Christianity, and the fact itself is 
regarded by some as an argument against Christianity. 
Gibbon, for example, was in the highest degree cultivated, 
yet he scoffed at religion. Tyndall has entered the pene- 
tralia of nature, but returns sufficiently unbelieving to con- 
front God with a challenge to prove himself true. Matthew 
Arnold is one of those who have “ acquainted themselves 
with the best that has been known and said in the world,” 
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but his Literature and Dogma is avowed scepticism. Mill, 
the profound thinker, is a Utilitarian in philosophy, and 
does not even recognize (Biblical) Christianity as one of the 
forces at work in Society. We are required to account for 
cases like these, and our answer is: 

1. That they are exceptional. It is not true that poets, 
or historians, or orators as a class have opposed Christianity. 
Here and there one of their number, of eccentric tempera- 
ment or unusual training or daring has ventured to attack 
it, but we may affirm as u general truth, that those who 
have known the most, and thought the longest, have been 
all the more convinced of its reality and power. 

2. Men of taste and learning have sometimes been un- 
willing to accept the simplicity of the conditions of religion. 
They have regarded it as a proper and even a desirable 
thing for the rude and uncultivated, but they can prosper 
without it. Their fellowship has been altogether with great 
minds, and when they have studied, they have studied pro- 
found topics. Christianity is in its origin too lowly, and 
in its essence too plain forthem. Like Naaman, if required 
to do some great thing, they would do it, bat they prefer 
to retain the leprosy of sin rather than to obey the command, 
**Go wash in Jordan.”’ Is it true, then, that religion is not 
adapted to thinkers and to the learned; to Mr. Mill and to 
men of whom he is the type? Is it without power to mould 
and to adorn their personal characters? Let the lives of 
such men answer. Milton, surely, is as great a name as 
that of any sceptic; and Ais mind found abundant 
exercise in contemplating the problems of the Bible. In 
the Bible also he sought the comfort of his infirmity and 
the solace of his old age. Addison, the wit, the scholar, 
the poet, called upon his son to recognize the vanity of all 
his graces as compared with his religion, and to witness 
‘how a Christian could die.”” Michael Faraday and Hugh 
Miller, both of whom made large acquisitions and numerous 
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original investigations, found nothing to prevent them from 
surrendering their persons to Christ and to bis service. 
They labored arduously for science, but they were none the 
less ardent as the advocates and exemplars of religion. 
These and other representative men have tested Christianity, 
and have proved its worth by the unblemished records of 
well-spent lives. 

3. Sceptics, while cultivated in a general sense, have fre- 
quently been specialists, and have attempted to make all 
things subservient to the singleness of their aim. The bad 
effect of such action is seen both in the physical and the 
moral world. If-:a man wishes to cross a _ stream, he 
must not row with one oar, else he will revolve ina 
circle, and be floated far below the objective point of his 


journey. If in his daily occupation he’ makes a constant 


use of one arm, he is in danger of losing the use of the other. 
If his diet does not consist of a proper variety of food, let him 
not be surprised if the scurvy seizes upon and wastes his frame. 
This is exactly analogous to what has happened in the realm 
of mind. Hippodamus of Miletus was properly an archi- 
tect, but in the flux and reflux which the philosophy of his 
day was undergoing, he endeavored to regulate the elements 
of society according to mathematical laws. Nor was he 
alone. In those years of peace in Greece, numerous 
theories for the reformation of society were started, all of 
which were the outgrowth of a single new idea or pursuit, 
not of an enlarged view of nature and of human life. 
Berkeley tells of a mathematician who was convinced that 
the soul must be extension, and of a musician who was 
convinced that it must must be harmony. To recur to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, we find him an admirable man, so long as 
he confines himself to science, but the moment he attempts 
to experiment in religion he fails, not discovering that he 
does not bring to this task one of the essential conditions 
of success,—a spiritual discernment of these things. But 
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as regards Mr. Mill it will be said, “‘ He was no specialist.”’ 
Granted ; but what was equally bad, he quietly disposed of 
Christianity by refusing to use it as an element in the 
development of his character, and as a factor in solving the 
problems of life. 

He aimed not far evough or high enough, and already 
the permanence of his influence is a disputed question. 
The sad fact is that the motto that must be written upon 
the record of his life is one which, while not condemning 
everything, condemns much. It is the expression of truth, 
aud with equal emphasis of lamentation. It is as full of 
meaning as it is concise :—Tried, and found wanting. 


THE CREATIVE PASSION. 





There burns in the elements of certain natures, in the 
secret wells of their being, a vearning towards some vaster 
region than the world which surrounds them, and an aspi- 
ration which would cleave its crystalline walls and soar 
away towards illimitable heavens. 

They feel this yearning, this aspiration, communicating 
itself to the very current and temperature of their blood ; 
it stings them to the quick of inward being. They have 
mighty and deep thoughts; the deep thoughts often cross 
each other, and recross in their tumultuous lights and 
shades, till the man is vanquished by the forces of his own 
mind. They see mighty phantasies and shapes; and the 
vision and the image rule over the man. Does he dream? 
No, he wakes ; he has awakened to more things than his 
fellows. Is he mad, or of intellect unsound? Not so; for 
he sees clearly and knows that his mystery is but some 
excess in the common mystery of all life, and that he is but 
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a troubled human creature, a frame-work troubled by some 
imprisoned spirit within that seeks for freedom in the 
illimitable air, and in the illimitable light, not as a mere 
wild voyageur to regions where he would be altogether a 
stranger, but as though by a sense of birth-right in these 
desires. 

But time moves on—the wheels of the years pass over 
the head and face turned star-ward,—and the man is grow- 
ing old ; yet he is but where he was when he first eom- 
menced this upward-looking, these aspirations to infinity. 
His thoughts now slowly recoil_and revolve inwardly, and 
his visions gather closer around him. He seeks a sublime 
result for that within, which is denied to him from without. 
He places the images of his mind in order, even as a man 
before the death of his mortality arranges his house, and 
finally he is no longer vanquished by his thoughts; but he 
fixes, and rules over the vision and the dream. Here then 
he finds some solace for his yearnings ; he no longer seeks 
to disperse himself, but to collect ; no longer to revel in the 
arms of bright and unattainable desires, but to build. And 
the condition of this man’s mind is that of creative passion. 

But to the store-house of the world, and to the things 
of worth for man’s largest use and benefit for bis soul’s 
sake, of what value is this creative passion? How shall we 
perecive and feel it? How know it, how take it to heart 
and use it as an incentive to hope, a refuge for sorrow, or 
an influence to elevate and a medium to bring good tidings 
to mankind? Of what value to us shall be a palace 
resounding with mighty voices and echoes from mightier 
worlds, if we have no fair entrance porch; or if, having 
entered, we cannot distinguish the passages from the pillars, 
nor the clear interpretation of any voice or echo? 

All the great imaginings, the splendid visions that spring 
up in the mind, will exercise no good influence in the world 
unless they be wrought upon a clear design, and are built 
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up into a suitable structure. Thoughts themselves, how- 
ever lofty or profound, must have intelligible form. 

The spirit of philosophy and of art may comprehend 
the abstractions and the germinating ideas as they exist in 
the work places of the brain; but even these practised 
spirits understand the things better when they have acquired 
some definite shape, visible within, if not without; while 
for the use and benefit of mankind at large no labor is 
available if it hath not intelligible form. Nothing will now 
be received which has not some distinct principle, a clear 
design, a shapely structure. Characters, passions, thought, 
action and event, each must be within a citadel and circle 
of its own, bounded by a broad line of horizon, and open- 
ing large portals on all sides to the influences and sympa- 
thies of the outer world. 





INTEGER VITAE. 


He pure of life and free from crime 

Needs not the Moorish shafts nor bow, 

Nor quiver heavy-set with darts 
Poisoned, O Fuscus ; 


Whether o’er Syrtes’ boiling sands 

Or cheerless Caucasus he roams, 

Or Indian strands where, fable-famed, 
Washes Hydaspes. 


For while, care-free, in Sabine woods, 

My Lalage I sang and strayed 

Past my accustomed bound, a wolf 
Fled me unarméd. 


Such monster warlike Daunia ne’er 
In all her wide oak thickets, breeds, 
Nor Juba’s soil begets the like, 

Parched nurse of lions. 
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E’en place me where, "mid barren plains, 

No tree by summer breeze is fanned ; 

The world’s bleak side, which cloud and sky, , 
Baleful, oppresses ; 


* Banish me where the too-near car 
Of Phoebus burns, in homeless climes ; 
Sweet-laughing Lalage I'll love, 
Her the sweet speaking. W. 





oo 


VICTOR HUGO’S “NINETY-THREE.” 





The style of Victor Hugo belongs essentially to the 
language of France. To translate his works is to distort 
them, and yet even in this distorted form he is read and 
admired by hundreds of Englishmen and Americans. 

Probably no work exhibits his idiosyneracies more 
distinctly than “ Ninety-Three.” In scene, in character, 
and in style, he displays his greatest faults and most signal 
virtues. The scenes are full of life, pathetic and tragic; 
the characters are wild, unnatural and boldly defined; the 
style is that same close epigrammatic one which has so often 
been displayed in his former works. 

On glancing at ‘*‘ Ninety-Three” it seems as though a 
few bold sentences would tell the tale, but a more careful 
examination shows the impossibility of doing full justice to 
the work in a short sketch like this. 

The neutrality of feeling throughout the work excites 
our admiration and surprise. The French Revolution is a 
thing of the past, to be sure, but then the contest of French- 
men with Frenchmen is an exciting thing to the mind of 
France. The author, however, is impartial, and so far as 
political feeling is concerned, unmoved. The strong Repub- 
lican of the nineteenth century surveys the conflict of a 
century ago as an unprejudiced judge. 








The personification of inanimate objects is a character- 
istic for which Dickens was criticised by Taine. The former 
saw an expression on every dilapidated chimney, on every 
door-knocker, on the most insignificant and commonplace 
objects of every-day life. In a more exalted way we find 
this characteristic in Hugo. The personification of two 
lifeless objects is especially vivid—the loose carronade on 
the corvette, and the guillotine. 

There is something wonderfully life-like in that cannon 
as it ‘flings itself about, advances, recoils, strikes to the 
right, strikes to the left, flees, passes, disconcerts ambushes, 
breaks down obstacles, crushes men like flies.””. The witty 
pen of Burnand has parodied this scene, but its power and 
vivid activity cannot be taken away. 

The guillotine is not so vivacious an object as the car- 
ronade. The one is the terrible destroyer, the other the 
mysterious messenger. The guillotine seems to spread its 
influence over every scene. We somehow feel that it is 
coming when we read the first chapter. There is an accu- 
mulation of events which seems to tend toward that last 
scene where a stoical heroism gilds the soldier’s death. 

The characters which appear in “ Ninety-Three” are 
less satisfactory than the scenes. Robespierre, Danton and 
Mirabeau are introduced, but we turn away disappointed 
if not disgusted from that trinity of power whom Carlyle 
hag painted in such glowing colors. Lantenac is unnatural. 
He is a soldier, a veteran of the old school, a stern upholder 
of monarchy. He seems dead to all feeling until we behold 
him as he snatches the helpless children from the burning 
battlements of La Tourge. Gauvain and Cimourdain are 
productions of genius, but they seem somewhat untrue to 
nature. Their death, which is the closing scene of “ Ninety- 
Three,” leaves us in a strange, mysterious dream. We 
have seen the enactment of a drama wild and full of terrible 


excitement. 
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Vinive of the Stutents. 


[This department of the Lir. is int»nded to represent the opinion of the 


Students upon current College topics, and is open for free and fair discussion 


to the advocates of both sides of disputed questions. -- Eps. } 
PRINCETON A UNIVERSITY ? 


There are several serious objections to the endowment 
of Princeton as a University. 

If by a university is meant a collection of educational 
institutions in one place, as in Cambridge and Oxford, we 
claim that such a centralization is undesirable in a country 
where the distances are great and the population scattered. 

The more common application of the term university is 
to a combination of different branches of professional study 
in the same institution. It is to a university in the latter 
sense that 8S. J. evidently referred in his communication to 
the April number of the Lrr. 

The activity of theological and scientific departments in 
Princeton is perfectly practicable. It is different in the ease 
of the law and medical schools. A practical knowledge of 
the profession is indispensable in the successful study of 
law. Hence legal training is mostly confined to large cities 
where the student may spend his leisure hours,as a listener 
in the court room or as clerk in some active law-oflice. 

Of medical education, mutatis mutandis, the same may be 
said. The great essential in «a medical school is medical 
practice, a hospital where clinical lectures may be attended, 
and where the professor may “ practice what he preaches.” 
Princeton is without a hospital. Were one to be established 
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we doubt whether there would be a supply of patients suf- 
ficient to render it a charity to the public or an aid to the 
student. Delirium tremens in the Princeton African would, 
we fear, form the sfaple disease for inves*igation. 

The department of classical and sc‘eutitic study should 
be enlarged and built up, before medicai or iaw departments 
are brought under consideration. J.8. 


A PLEA FOR BOXING. 





[In nothing, perhaps, have the faculty displayed greater 
wisdom than in the uniform favor with which they have 
regarded athletics. Base ball, gymnastics, Caledonian 
games, rowing have been freely allowed. To one manly 
exercise only have they shown themslves opposed, and in 
its favor I wish briefly to speak, believing that I express 
the sentiments of the general body of students. It is not 
my purpose to show the mere utility of boxing; to one who 
has experienced the “ itching palm” of insulted but helpless 
dignity, such a demonstration were another insult. I desire 
simply to call attention to the fact that of all exercises, 
boxing affords the finest training for the wind, and there- 
fore is invaluable to our boat crew,—that the development 
which it gives is most harmonious and general. It is to be 
hoped that the faculty will consider its indispensableness as 
a manly accomplishment, its value as a general exercise, 
and especially its value to our training crew, and permit 
its instruction. It is to be hoped that the students will 
themselves urge this matter, and seek the withdrawal of a 
restriction which appears only absurd. We need a first- 
class boxing master as much as we need our first-class 
gymnasium instructor, and it rests with the college whether 
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he be obtained or.no,—for it is highly probable that the 
liberality which the faculty has shown to other athleties 
will be extended to this, if the students signify that such is 
their desire. 

It is not proposed that the authorities obtain a salaried 
instructor; it is urged merely that they reconsider their 
decision to discourage boxing.- If that be granted, a class 
san be quickly formed, and a teacher engaged to come to 
Princeton once or twice a week. PL. 





THE COLLEGE POLITICIAN. 





We would not say anything against the fledgeling who 
frequents the “ parlors” of the Mansion House, or stands 
timidly at the door of Mercer Hall, while the excited throng 
discuss the “ Borough election.” Nor would we malign 
the political infant who harangues the admiring “ snobs” on 
the prospects of the coming campaign while he cheers them 
on to victory. Would that we had to speak of such harm- 
less individuals as these! 

We wish, if possible, to call the attention of the College 
to certain politicians who frequent not the meetings of the 
town but of the college. In every class there are’ certain 
persons who are never satisfied unless the reins of control 
and the wires of College elections are in their hands. 
Unselfish interest makes them invariably select their friends 
as the bearers of the honors which strategic actions obtain. 
Perhaps if.the mysteries of the Literary Societies were 
solved we should discover the footprints of these solitary 
designers in every measure proposed, in every election—if 
measures are proposed or if elections are held within those 
sacred walls. 
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Cliques are an evil, but the clique of a dozen is, we believe, 
somewhat preferable to the clique of one. In the former 
some community of interest may be supposed ; in the latter 
whatever is proposed is proposed primarily for the interests 
of one man. As fast as one class departs and takes with it 
its wire-pulling representative, a successor to this wire- 
puller makes his appearance in one of the lower classes, to 
whom practices are dear which fit him more for the legis- 
lative lobby than the society of gentlemen. We should be 
glad to see this plant of fungus growth removed, this aca- 
demic Jesuit disappear. i # 


PRINCETON AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Princeton is behind-hand in certain branches which are 
essential in the education of a cultivated man. One of 
these branches is that of the Fine Arts. Harvard and Yale 
have set an example in the right direction by introducing 
lectures on painting, sculpture and poetry. 

Much is said at the present day about the decline of Art. 
The painters of former generations are the monarchs of to- 
day. The sculptor’s chisel has lost its claasie skill; the 
poet’s lyre is too often discordant. It is possible that pro- 
ducts of artistic genius may be discarded when another 
century shall have gone by. The age is utilitarian. 

How to remedy the decline in pictorial art is one of the 
great problems to be solved; how to raise up a modern 
Phidias is another. 

Art keeps pace with the age to which it belongs; it is 
generally forgotten in an age of action. The modern world 
accepts such tributes as best reflect its image. No encour- 
agement is given to mysterious dreams and celestial forma, 
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for the age of Mystic art is past. A Madonna—except as a 
financial treasure—is scorned beside the portrait of an 
earthly queen. 

If Art, then, is the mirror of the age, and the age is one 
which looks disdainfully on the products of Art, one of two 
things must be done. The taste of the world must be cor- 
rected and elevated, or the work must be degraded to satisfy 
un uncultivated people. The former method is undonbt- 
edly preferable. We would then see perfection of taste in 
the admirer of Art, elegance of execution in its devotee. 
It may be in painting and sculpture as in poetry that their 
followers must be born not made, but we would nevertheless 
see the taste first refined, then satisfied by the education of 
those who seek to labor in the majestic though ruined tem- 
ple of true Art. Admitting the truth of these observations, 
we believe that some attention should be paid to artistic 
culture in an institution which professes to impart a liberal 
education. M. 


—— -@-—— 


THE POPULAR LECTURER. 





The fondness of Americans to heat themselves and 
others speak has been often dwelt upon. Whena tolerably 
witty and well informed person attempts to satisfy himself 
and his fellow citizens with the “music of his elo- 
quent tongue,” he may reasonably hope for a successful 
career. 

At certain periods the Lecture Bureaus send their cata- 
logues about the country, containing the names of the ora- 
tors who are to grace the rostrum during the ensuing year. 
In this way an audience is obtained. The ordinary lecture 
is the most vapid and worthless production imaginable. 
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Because Gough aud Beecher succeed in exciting laughter 
or applause, a dozen men or women set out to follow their 
example—if possible. If it be a woman, she invariably 
brings in political economy in some way, and persuades 
herself and audience that she has a “ fine mind,” a “ clear 
head in great financial questions.” If, on the other hand, a 
man sets out upon the lecture enterprise, he selects a sub- 
ject which he considers interesting, one which, he believes, 
will afford an opportunity for a display of eloquence. And 
then alli the sickening pathos which he is able to invent, all 
the worthless witticisms which can be coujured up, all the 
dry facts and hackneyed expressions which experience can 
suggest, are strung together in senseless confusion. Such 
is our idea of the average lecture. Country communities 
are very easily deceived. The town hall or village church is 
eugaged. Farmers flock in from the surrounding country 
bringing with them their staring and untutored families, for 
the enjoyment of this rare intellectual treat. The self-im- 
portant orator appears, and the poor people imagine them- 
selves benefitted where they have been only amused, or 
amused when they have only had their attention attracted. 
In view of these startling observations we hope the Associa- 
tion will make careful choice of lecturers for the ensuing 


season. a. ewe 
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Ehitovial. 


It seems unnecessary to apologize for the appearance of 
the Lit. as a monthly. News ceases to be worthy of the 
name after the lapse of three months, and the items of a 
quarterly become matters. of history before they reach the 
reader’s eye. It is to be hoped that the literary activity of 
the students will be stimulated by the more frequent publi- 
cation of a college periodical, for the change will not affect 
the distinctive literary character of our magazine. 

A word is necessary concerning certain practical mat- 
ters. The Lit. is thought by many to be transformed 
from a quarterly, to a newspaper, lience we hear murmur- 
ings of discontent on the part of certain persons at the 
increase in the subscription price. This discontent proba- 
bly arises from the rather suicidal and strictly @ priori reflec- 
tions of the retiring editors of the ’74 Lit. Not to trouble 
our readers with financial statistics, we would simply remind 
them that the change’in the size of the magazine is unim- 
portant. From a quarterly of about one hundred pages, it 
becomes a monthly of about sixty pages. The frequency of 
publication more than compensates for the difference of 
size. This transformation in the Lit. management may seem 
rather a doubtful experiment, but for the success of the 
undertaking we look to the alumni and undergraduates of 
Princeton, who should certainly feel an interest in the 
literary productions of their Alma Mater. 

The very interesting and instructive expeditions of Pro- 
fessor Cornwall and his disciples last autumn, through the 
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wild scenery of Rocky Hill and the mysterious depths of 
tie Jugtown quarry, lead us to express the hope that such 
investigations may not be confined to the rural but monoto- 
nous vicinity of Princeton. With the very able corps of 
professors in the departments of Physical Science, we see 
no reason why the students should not have the opportunity 
of gaining some knowledge of geological strata, and of 
physical and astronomical phenomena, more practical and 
extended than has heretofore been the case. 

Harvard, Yale and Williams, are constantly sending out 
exploring parties, now into the great Yellow-stone region 
on a geological tour, now into the Brazilian forests for 
botanical investigations, and now into the most remote 
places to observe the transit of Venus. With the advent 
of a competent professor of Natural History, and with the 
assistance of our present able scientific instructors, let us 
hope that such expeditious may be inaugurated among us. 
If want of money be the only draw-back, we feel confident 
that this difficulty will be removed as soon as the plan is 
definitely announced. 

There is great danger in allowing the scientilie investi- 
gations of students to centre too much about one place. 
Narrow views are apt to arise regarding great natural laws, 
and in many eases the exception is taken as the rule. A 
vractical knowledge of physical facts is a great stimulus to 


scientific study. 





In a late number of the Cornell Era we noticed a long 
account of a visit to Princeton College. The author had 
evidently kept his eyes very wide open while among us, and 
his mistakes were few and are easily explained. His ideas 
concerning our literary societies were decidedly mixed, so 
much so,that he spoke of them as the “ American Whig 
Society, and the Philadelphian Society.” This, however, 


isa pardonable slip. It is easy to understand how a stranger 
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should confuse the Philadelphian (our Y. M. C. A.,) with 
the Cliosophian. With this exception the article deserves 
commendation for its correctness and fairness. 

We were pleased to notice that the “ liberal air of Ithaca 
Hills’? had not incapacitated the writer for enjoying our 
evening chapel services. We believe in evening chapel. 
It is both a fitting and a pleasant termination of the day’s 
work, and whatever monotony it may have acquired has 
been caused not by the fact that it occurs almost every eve- 
ning—but that there is a morning chapel besides. It is not 
in the one religious service per day that the monotony con- 
sists, but in the two. A single meeting each day, and that 
at sunset, would never become wearisome; but this night 
and morning business continued “ throughout forty weeks 
in the year,”’ cannot but prevent the most determined opti- 
mist from looking at things on the bright side. 

We hope to see morning chapel abolished, if for ne other 
reason, for this, that by doubling the number of our daily 
religious exercises it renders irksome that one which other- 
wise would be agreeable to all. If, however, it must con- 
tinue and at the early hour, we hope to see all present, 
instructors as well as scholars. It can scarcely be expected 
of students that they should uncomplainingly attend services 
which the faculty appoint a committee of one to conduct. 
It is not soothing to the average college-man’s feelings, 
when, being forced to attend chapel on bitter winter morn- 
ings, he pictures to himself his absent professors wrapped 
in the comforts of home. To be obliged to rise early and 
sit shivering on board seats, that from the names and dates 
carved thereon are about as comfortable as exaggerated files, 
is a “ privilegium’’ which students as a body are indisposed 
to enjoy with conspicous resignation. 

The writer showed good common sense in his remarks 
upon our too numerous prizes, and in order that our socie- 
ties may know in what light men from other colleges 
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regard the superabundance of medals at Princeton, we 
quote from his article the following: “ At Princeton the 
students are showered with prizes. When | asked an 
under-graduate how many prizes were given, he counted 
more than thirty, if [remember rightly, and said there might 
be many more. The Faculty is not ulonein conferring them, 
for both literary societies bestow over a dozen apiece—all 
of considerable value, as far as their carats are concerned. 
A student sometimes takes as many as a half-dozen prizes. 
I thought of one of the French marshals with his whole 
breast covered with decorations. The habit at Princeton is, 
however, to carry the prizes on the watch chain—if they 
be not too many, and these glittering pieces of metal are as 
frequent us society pins at Cornell. I would think their 
value would be very small in the students’ eyes, on account 





of their abundance.” 

Truly, the number of Princeton medals is large; would 
that the distinction they confer were as great. Verily, their 
name is legion, would that it were also “legion of honor.” 


The severe remarks upon college-poctry in a former 
number of the Lit. led us to indulge in the somewhat vain 
hope that our poetical contributors would be few in number. 
We find, however, that the Muse has again inspired a large 
number of Princeton students., It is not the Muse of Poetry. 
If there be a Muse of sentimentalism and rhyme she is truly 
the source of this inspiration. 

The products of this style of art are laid as votive offer- 
ings upon the altar of the Lit. Would that we might make 
of them burnt offerings! Heedless of the admonition 
which the rejection of twenty efforts has given to them, 
these rhymers unwind the skein of their inventive genius, 
and give us a mass of tangled cotton where we expected 


fine spun silk. We should be glad to have each one of 
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these aspiring youths read and weigh carefully those oft 
repeated words : 


‘ ‘* Mediucribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere columne.”’ 


The broken hearted lover, the inane Tennysonian imita- 
tor, the youth who raves about nothing until his sublime 
thoughts carry him far above the useless hindrance of metre, 
the harrassing bonds of rhetoric, into that pure empyrean 
where he is alone with his supernatural thoughts, these with 
other devotees of a like, character float about in ecstasy 
over the muse’s shrine. Nothing can bring them back to 
sarth again but an omnipotent influence. 

We long for the adveyt of some one who shall teach the 
art of poetry to those who are born with a poet’s ardor 
but are without a poet’s skill. 


The skirmishing between college periodicals somehow 
reminds us of the attacks of country editors upon each 
other. The old rule that sarcasm should be used carefally 
and should be avoided by angry persons is usually forgotten. 
A very interesting discussion has lately taken place between 
the Vassar Miscellany and the Cornell newspapers. 

Cornell has a pleasant and sociable practice of sending 
representatives to the various colleges to bring back for the 
benefit of the Hra and the Times such information as may 
seem good to them. One of these enterprising reporters 
went to Poughkeepsie, and wrote back to Cornell what he had 
seen. We have not read the offending article but the 
impression produced by the reply of the Miscellany was that 
the Cornell writer was a *‘ fool,” a “‘ lunatic,” and a “ liar.” 
The Ithaca newspapers naturally feel hurt, and so in sarcasm 
and in anger they call the fair writers at Vassar “ school- 
girls,” contributions to the Miscellany are styled “ composi- 
tions,’ and various other indignities are heaped upon the 
provoking maidens. 
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We would remind our friends at Poughkeepsie that a 
collision with Cornell University is a very dangerous thing. 
Cornell is an institution where the profession of editor and 
theories of printer’s-deviltry are taught, as well as the arts 
of rhetoric, veterinary surgery and machinery. We agree 
with our excellent contemporary the Harvard Advocate in 
saying that “ the contemptible reply of the editors of the 
Times goes little towards disproving that they are fools and 
liars, and leaves the question of their lunacy absolutely 
untouched.” 


It is very common at the present day for rich men to 
perpetuate their fame by giving money for the founding of 
educational institutions, to be named after themselves. Hun- 
dreds of such schools and colleges are scattered all over the 
United States. 

Such a promiscuous multiplication of the means of edu- 
cation seems to us, unwise. The wealthy man by founding 
a professorship or fellowship, by instituting some new de- 
partment of culture in the universities, already established, 
would do far more towards advancing education than by 
setting up a score of insignificant polytechnic institutions 
to bear his name. It is difficult to persuade the average 
man of liberal inclinations that his own way of giving is 
not the best. If Jones has $500,000 in his pocket and 
wishes to advance education he would far rather see a Jones 
University somewhere with departments of a hundred kinds 
of half-taught arts, than Jones professorships of different 
branches of learning in a prominent college of good stand- 
ing. 

We have enough of these sickly half-dead creatures of 
ambitious capitalists in this country. The most contemp- 
tible sensationalism is often their only recommendation. 
Let us see good substantial institutions like Harvard, Yale 
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and their sister-colleges built up and increased, and Amer- 
ican culture will be correspondingly built up and increased. 


‘* What are the chances of Princeton at Saratoga?” is 
the question just now put by our friends. We give on 
another page a statement in regard to boating matters. It 
will be seen that we send the youngest and the lightest 
crew of any of the colleges. There are many things which 
look badly, so to speak, for our prospects. It is the infancy 
or rather the regeneration of boating in Princeton, we have 
but few alumni and almost no former experiences, to guide 
us. The issue depends on the energy and pluck of the men, 
and their attention to the more minute points of stroke and 
training. Boastful propheciés should not be heard in this 
our first representation at the Inter-Collegiate Regatta, but 
we hope to see Princeton make a creditable if not an hon- 
orable appearance in the eyes of the national as well as the 


collegiate spectators. 


The most interesting building in Princeton is the new 
Scientific School. “ From turret to foundation stone,” it 
displays results of careful study. Its external beauty shows 
the artist’s good taste, and its internal commodiousness 
his clear foresight and experience. It is an achievement of 
which Mr. Potter may well be proud. 

For the benefit of its numerous visitors we give a very 
general account of the more important parts and appliances 
of the building. 

Besides a private Laboratory, Assay and Blow Pipe 
Rooms, the basement contains steam boilers which are to 
furnish heat and mechanical power; gasometers, and bat- 
teries connected by wires with the various lecture-rooms 
Above, there are chemical laboratories, lecture halls and 
recitation rooms. The room which will be used by the 
class in mechanical drawing is one of the most attractive. 
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Light is plentifully admitted through numerous large win- 
dows. Every student will have his own table, conveni- 
ently arranged with drawers and shelves. But of all 
the rooms, that to be used by the Professor of Physics is 
the most interesting. It consists of a large lecture hall, 
opening through an arch into an ante-room. This latter is 
fo contain turning-lathes, a steam engine, batteries, &c. 
The audience-room is admirably adapted to its purpose, 
being connected by means of wires and pipes with the 
battery and boilers below, and capable of being darkened 
as oceasion demands. The windows overlook the campus, 
and from them electric lights may sweep the college 
grounds, whenever such illuminations are desired. On the 
floor above is a museum to contain ornithological and mine- 
ralogical cabinets. It is into this Hall that the arched win- 
dows, so prominent on the exterior, open. 

The building will be ready for use next September, and 
many are anticipating the hours which are to be spent there 
with a profit and interest that have hitherto been wanting, 
for want of proper appliances to conduct necessary experi- 


ments. 
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Of the many amenities of the season perhaps none is more thoroughly 
enjoyed than the evening singing on the campus; but as this is generally 
‘** the music of the moon,"’ we hope the following pages will serve to while 
away the time of the expectant audience, before those joyful peals ring on. 


Music.—The “ savage ear’’ of the College has been soothed during the 
past session more satisfactorily than ever before. First among the soothing 
agencies we would mention the Glee Club. This organization has done much 
for the musical interests of the College. It has improved the singing in 
chapel, and has amused the listeners in the campus. The following are the 
officers and singers : 

President, C. C. Allen, °75. 

Sec. and Treas.. F. Dunning, °76. 

Bus. Manager, T. W. Harvey, *76. 

Ist Tenor, Messrs. Allen, '75, Biddle, '74, Fleming, 


‘ 


| Ee. » Dulles, ’75, Markoe, 76, Miller, °76. 
Ist Bass, “5 Dunning, ’76, Kaufman, ‘76, Marquand, ’76. 
= * 3 Bates, 74, Deems, ‘74, Paton, ’74, Yourt, '77. 


Mr. Langlotz has been their preceptor. It is probable that the Glee-Club 
will give a concert on the 20th inst.. in Princeton. 

On the 18th of May, the quartette, Messrs Allen, Fleming, Deems and 
Bates gave a concert in the First Presbyterian Church, Williamsburg, to an ap- 
preciative audience. The Rev. Mr. Hageman read an original poem, and the 
occasion was a very pleasant one. 

We must not neglect to speak of the Princeton band. This enterprising 
organization has iniproved and increased its stock of tunes. The delighted 
hearer fancies himself surrounded by followers of Grafulla or Dodworth, pro- 
vided allowance be made for various unexpected wheezes and sudden quavers 
in the harmony of the African performers. 


Tue Gymyastic Exutsition took place on May 16th. Quite a number of 
visitors from New York were present, among whom we noticed Mr. John C. 
Wood of the New York Atlantic Club, Mr. Burnham, proprietor of the 
Brooklyn gymnasium, Mr. F. W. Englehardt of the Turf, Field and Farm, and 
Mr. James O'Neill. 
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The music was furnished by the College Glee Club who opened the exhi- 
hition by singing ‘* Nassau.’’ Performances followed on the Parallel and 
Horizontal bars ; in the former of which Messrs. Chisolm, Markoe, Dunning 
and Conger were especially good; in the latter Messrs. Sheldon and Kauf- 
man. Atthe Dumb Bells, Messrs. Frank Biddle and Denny each put up the 
110, and Mr. Parmly (who was profusely decorated with point lace), the 140. 
Club swinging by Messrs. Marquand and Taylor followed, after which the 
Glee Club sang a March. Performances on the Peg Pole and Ladders were 
next exhibited and Mr. Smith held an excellent cross on the rings. Messrs. 
Chisolm, Boyd and Pigeon distinguished themselves specially in tumbling 
and posturing. The exercises in the gymnasium concluded with the double 
trapeze performance of Messrs. Sheldon and Lionberger, and the singing of 
‘* Banish, Oh! Maiden,’ by the Glee Club. 

Tue Orexine or tHe Boat House took place on the same day with the 
Gymnastic Exhibition. The exercises began at 3:30 in the afternoon, at 
which hour the temporary seats in the boat house were well filled by ladies 
and gentlemen from New York, and the standing room was occupied by as 
many students as were able to obtain admission. 

Mr. Marquand the President of the P. U. B. C., in an informal speech 
introduced to the audience Mr. Harris, who spoke briefly of College athletic 
sports, of boating in particular. He was followed by Mr. W. A. Butler, Jr., of 
‘76, who read a somewhat humorous address eon the boating affairs of the 
College. His remarks with the exception of certain misstatements regarding 
former attempts at boating on the part of Princeton, and certain florid pas- 
sages, were exceedingly appropriate. Dr. MeCosh closed the exercises with 
a few pertinent remarks. 

The Freshmen and University crews then rowed past in front of the boat 
house, and the assemblage dispersed. We need say nothing of Mr. Bonaer's 
liberal contributions to all the athletic interests of Princeton, nor of his 
modesty in not appearing at the opening of the boat house which owes its 
existence to his munificence. Mr. R. Hl. Robertson deserves the thanks of 
the college for his generous present of the plans. The boat house is 70 
feet long by 36 broad and has a wash room and dressing rooms attached. 
rhere are racks for the accommodation of twenty boats. 

Miss Kevioge's Coxcert axnp Recerriox.—One of the events of the term 
was the concert of Miss Kellogg and her fellow-performers on the 20th of 
May. The Second Church which had barred its doors to the immoral read- 

ings of Mrs. Scott Siddons, weleomed with open arms, (figuratively speaking 
of course) the great American prima donna. The worthy proprietor of the 
Mansion House with whiskers black, with a hospitable smile upoa his visage, 
stood forth on the porch of his hotel to welcome the charming songstress. 

The cancert was all that could be desired. The students were wild with 


enthusiasm, and Miss Kellogg was encored again and again. We must not 
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forget to mention the superior vocal qualities of the other artiste Miss Wil- 
kinson, nor the fine execution and finish displayed by Mr. Pease. 

After the concert Miss Kellogg was serenaded by a large body of students, 
and appeared at the window during the performance of the ‘* Son of a Gam- 
bolier *’ and the Princeton *‘ rocket."’ The following day she was escorted 
to the gymnasium by her fragile friend from Carborfdale, where the gymnasts 
entertained her with great success. 

Mextat Sctexce.—Dr. MeCosh's accustomed evening meetings with such 
of the two upper classes as are interested in Philosophy have met with great 
success. Mr. L. R. Smith has contributed much to the instruction of those 
present by his clear analyses and useful suggestions. The questions asked 
by some of those present are remarkable specimens of intelligent inquiry. 
We heard one gentleman ask whether Spencer was an Atheist. Another 
displayed his ignorance of Physics and Natural History by the most absurd 
questions regarding animals. The questions should be asked for information, 
and not to attract the favorable notice of the President. 

Syosgs wx THE Campus. —The array of Princeton aborigines, Hibernian and 
African, who haunt the campus and seat themselves at the college gates, 
demands prompt and vigorous action on the part of the proctor. The success 
of the Civil Rights Bill in the Senate seems to have increased the impudence 
of the Princeton negroes who use the campus as a play-ground and the col- 
lege fences as a lounging place. Come now, Mr. Goldie! 

A Position oF ApvantaGe.—The announcement made in the last Lit. 
regarding the dead heads who take advantage of the balcony of a neighboring 
house to escape the price of admission to the ball grounds, seems to have been 
without effect. Certain members of the College persist [like Sisera’s mother 
of Scriptural renown] in looking through the lattice. We have noticed at 
the matches during this se sion, one junior orator, two senior honormen, 
and a “nigger snob’’ beside others less distinguished, taking this 
method of cheating the University nine of their admission money. We would 
recommend these individuals to climb over the fence on the western side of 
the grounds as they will then be screened from the disgusted glances of those 
who are so weak minded as to ** pay their way’’ into the game. A list of 
the lattice-gazers may be expected in the next number of the Lit. 

A Fatse Rerort.—A rumor very generally prevailed during the early 
part of the year that Mr. Charles H. Littell of the class of ‘75 was no more 
in the ‘‘land of the living.’’ We are glad to be able to do away with such 
an impression. The gentleman was heard from not long ago and is thriving 
remarkably well, being shortly about to unite himself in the bonds of holy 
matrimony. This sounds well from one for whom the class prayer meeting 
went so far as to sing, ‘* How blessed the righteous when he dies.” 

Tue GroLocicaL Musevo is almost completed. We would call attention 
to the ancient megatherium which stands in solemn grandeur amid the relics 
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of departed ages, So life-like is the ossified form that we can picture in our 
imagination the frolicsome beast as it browsed in the back yard of prehistoric 
man, or climbed nimbly up the trees of the Carboniferous age. We fear 
however that our dreams are based on a misconception. If we are not mis- 
taken there is a good deal of plaster of Paris joined to the stately limbs of 
this ancient vertebrate. 


Croquet. —We must really congratulate the devotees of this maidenly 
game upon its reappearance on the campus. the delicate and shapely feet of 
the players, their harmless pleasantries, the timid suggestions which show 
that somebody has been cheating, all these facts combine to give an unwonted 
interest to the picturesque performances of this interesting group of youths. 
Young ladies, female seminaries of learning, tremble for your laurels ! 


‘June Boas have made things lively every night during examination week. 
Their slaughter in the well lighted rooms has been terrible. A '75 man has 
made a collection of about five hundred of these vivacious articulates. 


A slight affray occurred between two members of ‘77 two weeks ago. A 
knife was produced by one, and it is impossible to say what the consequences 


would have been had the other displayed more courage. 


Ovr Door Improvements.—It seems that the campus might be greatly 
improved by some mild civil engineering and landscape gardening; or, at 
least, it might be improved by being left judiciously alone. Carts need not 
be permitted to serrate, corrugate and truncate its level surface in wet weath- 
er with their wheels, drains need not be cut in such a way as to leave earth 
works to mark their resting place, and bricks, like snobs, are not necessary 
in the campus. 

Some years ago some one took the top mould off the campus, also the 
students foolishly burn the leaves on the ground in the Fall, so we cannot 
have grass; but a few days’ labor in leveling would render the campus much 
more presentable and safe for walking or foot ball, and obviate the necessity 
for rather hypocritically trimming it for Commencement. Surely the mere 
value of carpets spoiled by dirty shoes, not to speak of colds, &c., makes it 
worth while that we should have proper walks. It is ridiculous that our 
expensive gravel walks should be so bad that the kindly wife of the President 
should be moved to order boards to be laid on them, to lift the passenger out 
of the water [by the way, the Juniors burnt the boards]. 

We suppose it is useless to speak of South Campus, or of the sanitary 
arrangements again, but why should those romantic paths be left without 
sign, and thus allure our lady visitors to walk down there ? 

Then again, when there is rubbish to be disposed of, we are unable to see 
why it should be dumped behind Clio Hall, or even on the Nassau ball 
field, which was never of the best, and is injured still further by the coal 


receiver. 
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And why is not the grading in front of the observatory hastened, so that 
its nakedness, like Adam's, might be covered with leaves? Lake McCosh is 
an improvement, and would make a nice place to swim, were it protected-by 
trees—if it held water. 

It is always sad to see the trees cut off the campus, trees which it will 
take years for the shrubs put down now to replace: but when large trees are 
cut down, as at the South end of the old library, the stumps, or the holes 
should not be left till nature, kinder but hardly more slow than our Board of 
Public Works, fills them up. 

It may be said that we have no money for ‘‘the improvements ;’’ but a 
good deal of money is now unnecessarily spent in laying down walks only to 
be driven over, and in making pit fall drains; walks are raised, and the sur- 
rounding soil then elevated to their level; ribs of ashes are laid down to be 
trampled into paths, which, like tight shoes, wear out just as they become At 
to walk upon; sodding is put down to share the fate of that formerly in front 
of Reunion Hall—all at considerable expense. It is not money but system, 
sense and energy that seems to be needed, and even if more money is neces- 
sary, why ‘* we will call them the Bonner or Marquand” walks. 

Tue Strupents’ Lecrure Association elected the following officers for the 
year of 1874-5: 

President—J. P. Campbell of °75. 

Vice President—W. Miller of °75. 

Secretary —A. Dulles of *75. 

Treasurer—H. E. Davis of *76. 

Executive Committee —W. S. Cheesman, Jr.,°75 ; D. G. Wooten, 75: A. 
Alexander, ‘75. 

Tue ‘* Proresstona.s.”"’—This enterprising base ball club has been unu- 
sually successful in its matches this season. Porter's pitching has been dis- 
pensed with and the swift underhand throw of Sheldon has taken its place. 
Greenough has the best fielding score. 

Tue Prize Essays.—The competition for the prize in this number of the 
Lir. was somewhat larger thay usual, there being eleven essays handed in. 
We must congratulate the class of '76 on the succéss of their representative, 
in a contest where several Seniors and Juniors were engaged. 

For the benefit of those who wish to contend hereafter, we publish the 
following : 

Prize essays must be handed in on or before the following dates in the 
ensuing College year, Oct. 1; Dec. 1; Feb. 1; April 1. Our thanks are 
due to Mr. Cross for his services on the Essay Comm‘ttee in Dr. Atwater's 
absence 

We are sorry to have to notice an accident to one of the best known 
athletes in college. Mr. F. Biddle while jumping with the weights wrenched 
the cords of one of his knees which caused a temporary discontitiuance of his 
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boating and cannon ball pursuits. The gentleman has now almost entirely 
recovered. 

Tue Nassav Hatt Bree Sociery held its annual meeting in the Chapel 
on Tuesday evening, May 26. The address was delivered by the Rev. De. 
McCorkle, and the following officers and members were elected : 

President—A. Dulles *75. 

Vice President—W. K. Eddy °75. 

Secretary A. VanDeusen '76. 

Treasurer —F. P. Mauquand °76. 

Committees for the different classes : —"75 Frost and Grundy ; °76 Schenck 
and W. B. Green; '77 Jacobus and Williamson. 

Life Members -W. 1. Ledwith, A. Deems, E. K. Strong, S. J. MePher- 
son and N. I. Rubinkam. 

At one of the Senior examinations this question was asked ; Why are two 
wires necessary between Princeton and the Junction, while other telegraph 
lines use but one? In reply some sugested that it was an old style line, 
others hinted at the mysterious properties of the positive and negative poles. 
All were astounded when they learned that it arose from the fact that one 
went to Philadelphia and the other to New York. 

This reminds us of a question put to the Packer Institute young ladies 
when examined npon the Evidences of Christianity :— ‘* What proof is there 
that they played back-gammon in the Garden of Eden?’’ An answer was 
readily found in the fact that Adam and Eve left a par-a-dise behind them. 

Prof. Eddy is said to be especially proficient in the bowling alley. He 
bowls by analytical Geometry, and has an equation for every nine-pin and a 
particular curve for every ball. His little son; it is said, was much surprised 
to hear of his father’s skill: he evinced his astonishment and his mathemati- 


Par-a- bowler !”’ 


val training by exclaiming 

Tue Great MaGvet.—This gamesome creature has attracted much atten- 
tion during the past term. In fact it has been so attractive that the servant 
who keeps the college time and rings the bell, had to leave his reliable watch 
at the far corner of the room when he went to look at the curiosity. It is 
said to have an especial fondness for clocks, and its strong assimilative pow- 
ers will resolve a time-piece into its constituent elements in an inconceivably 
short space of time. It takes clocks much as we do ‘‘ creams’’—and, like 
us, ‘‘ on tick.’’ It not only takes thus kindly to clocks, but greedily fastens 
on knives, bunches of keys, dumb-bells, pens, tacks, and is a perfect ostrich 
on steel buttons. Indeed when it is considered that eight or nine tons con- 
stitute its average mouthful, one who comes within its reach feels worried 
about the iron in his blood. 

The other day some ladies went to look at it. They came, saw, and— 
concurred in the statement that they felt its mysterious arms about them, and 
that they were hugged by the magnet tight to its sooty bosom. They felt 
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quite flattered, but were correspondingly depressed when a_ professor 
explained away the dear creatures’ apparent admiration for themselves, by a 
bashful reference to their crin—their crinkling, beautiful silks. They had 
supposed it a sincere compliment — but it was only irony after all. 

When we last saw the magnet he was bristling. He had just dined upon 
a stray clock and a vagrant keg of nails, and they didn’t lie well. We have 
seen a hardware store, but nothing to compare with the then appearance of 
this hardware storer. 

On the whole it is a pity that such a feruminating animal was ever brought 
here. We will be bored by eternal advertisements of knives that have 
secluded themselves and spectacles that have fled to the mountains to escape 
this ferocious befe noir. We can only hope, however, to see him kept under 
in the future—underground if possible. 

Lirerary.—The prizes in Freshman contests in oratory this session 


were awarded as follows: 


CLIO BALL. WHIG HALL. 
Ist, E. Manners, N. J., W. E. Slemmons, Ohio, 
2d, M. W. Jacobus, Pa., W. B. Bryn, Pa. 


The Sophomore essay prizes were taken in Clio Hall by Messrs. Jones 
and Stewart. in Whig Hall by Messrs. Ficklen and Stokes. 

Dr. John Miller has just published a criticism of Dr. Hodge’s Theology. 
It seems to be a vigorous attack, but the style is disfigured by many inele- 
gancies of expression. We leave to the Princeton Review the discussion of 
its merits. Dr. Miller names his work *‘ Fetich in Theology.’ His com- 
mentary on Proverbs has had a large sale in England. 

Dr. MeCosh’s History of Scottish Philosophy will be out in the autumn. 
The Doctor's next move should be against Herbert Spencer. 

Dr. Hodge's book ** What is Darwinism?’ has had a large circulation, 
(particularly among the Presbyterians) as the expression of a great Theolo- 
gian’s opinion upon an important scientific question. 

Professor Moffat’s ‘‘ Comparative History of Religions’’ is said to be 
exhaustive. 

Dr. Atwater’s absence from Princeton caused a cessation in his lectures. 
The examination made up for this temporary period of relaxation on the 
part of the students. We were glad to receive the Doctor once more among 
us. 

Dr. Melancthon Jacobus, the distinguished and learned Professor of Alle- 
ghany Seminary, will deliver the oration before the Literary Societies, on the 
day preceding Commencement. He is a graduate of the College and of Clio 
Hall, and will undoubtedly give satisfaction in all quarters. 

Aw Unexrectep Treat.—Professor Guyot alarmed the Junior class dur- 
ing the late examination by including in his questions the subject of Crystal- 
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lography. We noticed one disconsolate person gazing inquiringly but silently 
upon a rhombic dodecahedron, while he clenched in one hand some fossil 
remnant of a by-gone age. 

Wuy Tuvs!— Some of the gentlemen in °75 are very regular at Church 
on Sunday evenings. What can be the reason of their assembling on so 
festive an occasion. 

The thanks of the students are due to Mr. Cross of °63 who has rendered 
active service to the crews during his brief visits to Princeton. We should 
be glad to see more graduates like Mr. Cross. 

Three hundred dollars have been contributed by a gentleman from New 
York, for the erection of new seats in the lower part of the gymnasium. 
This is a much needed improvement. 

Mr. West of ‘74, who labored so efficiently in organizing the glee club has 
been prevented from continuing his services by ill-health. He merits the 
hearty thanks of all for his activity in establishing that excellent institution. 

The Rev. Mr. Burns, a delegate from the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
preached in the college chapel un Sunday, May 17th. In the evening he 
addressed the students on the great Edinburgh revival. , 

A student in the Theological Seminary taught a Bible class consisting of 
one young lady, duringthe winter. His efforts have been very greatly blessed, 
for the teacher and pupil are ‘* engagedy"’ 

Gowns ror Caare. Stace.— There will undoubtedly be some discassion 
in the autumn regarding the propriety of wearing gowns in the chapel speak- 
ing. The long men and the short men decline to wear them. The medium 
sized as a general thing favor them. Tne longest and the shortest men in 
°75 are in the First Division for next year. What example will they set? 

Tae Preraratory Scuoo.. —Eighteen men from the Preparatory Depart- 
ment intend entering '78, and four of these are members of the nine. The 
** Preps.’’ have played several games this session. The first of these was 
with the Freehold nine, resulting in the victory of the Preps., by ascore of 
10-9. 

On the 26th of May, they played the Freshman nine and were defeated 
by a score of 7-6. The catcher, pitcher and first baseman are the features 
of the ‘‘ Prep."’ nine. They all played well together and gave the Freshmen 
as much as they wanted in the way of playing. We shall speak below 
of the University and Class nines. 

Tae University Nrve have had an active season. The new uniform is a 
dark grey cloth trimmed with orauge braid and is a great improvement on 
the former suits. Captain Paton has kept the nine in good practice and 
among the many improvements we have to mention that of Mann in the reg- 
ularity of his pitching and Bruyere iu the sureness and accuracy of his play 
on first. The rosewood bat with silver mountings offered by Mr. Robert 
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Priest of Princeton, to the member of the nine who should have the best 
batting score has been a great incentive to fine hitting. The ‘‘ Professional’’ 
B. B. C. of '75 and °77 has presented the ‘* University’ with a large orange 
pennant having the letters P. U. B. B. C. upon it. The grounds have been 
kept in tolerably good order during the season. If the small boys who seat 
themselves on the fences and utter discordant cries at every play or misplay, 
could be dispensed with, it would be a relief. We have not given a full 
account of every game but only of those particularly interesting. 

Prixceron vs. Zernyrs of Philadelphia. This the first mateh played by 
the University this season, came off on the 2d of May. The Zephyrs being 
the reputed amateur champions of Philadelphia were expected to show some 
unusually fine playing. The game was called at 12 o’clock, the Zephyrs 
winning the toss. Beach made a run on the first inning, Clark and Hacker 
of the Zephyrs each one in the second. Neither side scored until the last 
four innings when by good batting, Princeton made nine runs and blanked 
their opponents, thus winning by a seore of 10 to 2. Conner, Hacker and 
Southworth played well on the Zephyrs, while on the University, the playing 
of Laughlin and Mann in the field and of Vandeventer at the bat was partic- 


ularly fine. 


PRINCETON. ZEPHYRS. 

rR. IB. rR. 1B 
Beach. B., ns. g Conner, A., >. a 
Laughlin, S., ie Endres, B., 0 oO 
VanDeventer, R., 1 3 Meyers, S., 0 0 
Woods, H., | l Clarke, P., . # 
Bruyere, A., 0 O Hacker, R., 1 4 
Jacobus, C., 1 l Southworth, L., 0 0 
Williamson, L., 2 2 Dickson, C., 0 Oo 
Paton, M., a Banker, (., 0 Oo 
Mann. P., ae. O'Neil, M., 0 oO 

10 13 2 3 

Innings, 12345678 %. 
Princeton, 10000125 1—10., 


Zephyrs, 02000000 0-2. 

Umpire—Mr. Crawford ’74. 

Earned Runs—Princeton, 0. Zephyrs, 0. 

Time of Game—i hour and 50 minutes, 

PuiLaDetruia vs. Princetox.—On May 12th, the Philadelphia nine visit- 
ed Princeton. Though the result was not unexpected, all were disappointed 
at the poor display of fielding on the part of the University. Mr. Crawford 
of ’74 was chosen umpire and the game was called at 12 o’clock. The field- 
ing errors of the University were without doubt due to the maimed hands of 
most of the basemen, and the captain’s indisposition. The best fielding on 
the Princeton nine was done by Beach and-.Jacgbus, and the best hitting by 
Woods. G. Mann played in Paton’s place. 
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Princeron. PHILADELPHIA. 

a re rR. 1B 
Beach, C., 0 1 Eggler, M., s 2 
Laughlin, S., 1 l Radcliffe, C. Ge 
VanDeventer, R., 0 1 Fulmer, S., a. a 
Woods, H., 1 2 Pabor, R., 1 0 
Bruyere, A., oe Craver, B., =, 
Jacobus, B.. 1 York, L., 1 2 
Williamson. L., 2 1 Hicks, H., Be 
G. Mann, M., 1 l Mack, A., 3 l 
J. Mann, P., 1 1 Cumming, P., s 66 

7 10 1 12 


Innings. 1 23456789. 
Princeton, 00002001 4-7. 
Philadelphia, 102325 0 2 0—15. 
Umpire—Mr. Crawford ‘74. 
Earned Runs—Prineeton, 2. Philadelphia, 0. 


» 
» 


Time of Game—2 hours. 


Princeton vs. Eastons.—This match, the first in which the University 
nine had been beaten by amateurs since that with Yale a year before, was 
played on the Princeton grounds, on the 26th of May. On the University 
nine the fielding was excellent, Laughlin and Bruyere in the in-field and 
Paton in the out-field doing the best. But three of the Eastons got their 
base on errors. Williamsun batted with his usual excellence. On the Eas 
tons Abadie, Bradley and Miller led in the field. Smith pitched during the 
first three innings, when Bradley took his place with such effect that but one 
base was earned, and no runs made by the Princetons during the remaining 


six innings. 


PRINCETON. Eastons. 

rk. 18 rR. 1B 
Beach, C., 1 l Parks, L.. ca 
Laughlin, S., 1 Oo Kang, B., l | 
VanDeventer, R., 0 0 Waitt, M., 2 
Woods, H., 1 l Bradley, P., 0 0 
Bruyere, A., ; .- Abadie, A.. ° ae. 
Jacobus, B., 0 1 Miller, H., 0 1 
Williamson, L., O 2 Alison, C., oe 
Paton, M., 0 oO Wadsworth, S., 0 0 
Mann, P.. 0 Oo Smith, R., 0 1 

4 5 7 Ss 


Innings, 12345678 9. 
Princeton, 10300000 0—-4. 
Easton, © 2000041 0 0-7. 
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Umpire—Mr. Bowsman, Lafayette Coll. 
Earned Runs—Easion 2 
Time of Game—2 hours. 


Princeron vs. Montacves of Brooklyn.—This was played on Saturday, 
May 30th. Mr. Taylor of Brooklyn was chosen umpire, and play was called 
at 3:30 in the afternoon, with the Montagues at the bat. Neither nine scored in 
the first inning. Four runs were made by the Brooklynites in the second 
inning after which Princeton by their good batting and by bad plays on the 
part of the Montagues won easily by a score of 13 to 9. In the 8th inning 
Williamson muffed a fly to left field. This is first time that this has happened 
during his three years experience on the nine. Gill's playing on the Mon- 
tagues was very fine. The umpiring was poor, though there were many close 
decisions. 


Princeron. MonrTacue. 


_ 
= 
~~ = 
—- = 


2 Packer, A., 

0 Woods, B., 

0 Doescher, C., 
Curtin, L., 
Eggolf, R., 
Gill, S.., 
Richardson, P., 


Beach, P., 
Laughlin, S., 
VanDeventer, R., 
Woods, H., 
Bruyere, A., 
Jacobus, B., 
Williamson, L., 


ow ONWeKe Oo 
_— 
| i O00 On ee 
a cee eH Or OH 


oo | rm no © tb 


~aton, M., 2 Cox, H., 
Mann, C., 1 Westervelt, M., 
13 9 5 


Innings, 1234567 8 9. 
Montague, 040001038 1-9. 
Princeton, 0005 321 2 0—13. . 
Umpire—Mr. Taylor of Brooklyn. 
Time of Game—1 hour and 50 minutes. 
The University played the Hartfords, on June 4th. The following is the 
score : 


PRINCETON. Hartrorp. 


FS 
~ 
¥ 
F 
_ 


Barlow, S., 
Shaffer, L., 
Mills, A., 
Pike, M., 
Fisher, R., 


Beach, C., 1 
Laughlin, S., 2 
VanDeventer, R., 0 
Woods, H., 0 
Bruyere, A., 0 
1 
1 
0 
1 


Jacobus, B., Boyd, C., 
Williamson, L., Adie, B., 
Paton, M., Boonce, H.., 


Sand © eet 
Noe ee SO ee Om 
to = 68 © Co tS = SD = 


Mann, P., Stearns, P., 
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Innings, 1 2 38 45 6 7 8 BY. 
Hartford, 1o5383 100 2 2—14 
Princeton, 00012201 0—6 


Umpire—Mr. Hastings of the Hartford Club. 

Time of game—2 hours and 30 minutes. 

On Saturday, June 6th, the nine visited Germantown, Pa., and there de- 
feated the Germantowns, by a score of 8 to 1. The University played a 
splendid fielding game, there being but three errors on their side. 
Their opponents out batted them. ‘The game was played on the fine grounds 
of the Young American Cricket club, whose velvety lawn raised many envious 
feelings in the*hearts of the visitors as they remembered the hills and dales 
of their own meadow. Notwithstanding their heavy batting the Germantowns 
were unable to score a run till the seventh inning, when Sharpe, who had 
batted a liner to far right field and made his second while ‘‘ Jake’’ was put- 
ting on his glasses to find the ball which had taken refuge in the grass, was 
brought home by another liner to right from the bat of Fowler. Great ap- 
plause. The Princetons scored most of their runs in the fifth inning, when, 
owing to poor fielding of the Germantowns, they scored four unearned runs. 
In the first inning Dixon sprained his foot while running to second, and was 
replaced by Pease. Woods had but one pass ball. 


PRINCETON. GERMANTOWN. 

R. 1B R. 1B 
Beach, C., S.¥% B. Newhall, C., 0 0 
Laughlin, S.. l l Sharpe, H., 1 2 
Van Deventer, R., 1 l Dixon, M., 0 
Woods, H., 0 0 Fowler, L., 0 2 
Bruyere, A., 1 0 VanRensselaer, B., 0 2 
Jacobus, B.. 2 3 Fox. A., 0 oO 
Williamson, L., 0 1 D. Newhall, S., 0 1 
Paton, M., 0 Oo Siers, R., 0 
Mann, P., l 0 Thomas, P., 0 1 


Innings, 1 2 3 45 6 7 8B &. 
Germantown, 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 O-—1. 
Princeton, 00114 0 0 2 0—8, 
Umpire—Mr. Crawford of '74. Time of game—2 hours. 
Tue Crass Nives.—Less interest has been taken in class matches this 
spring, than in former seasons. In fact the contest for class championship 
has been almost exclusively between ‘74 and’76. The former carry the 
championship out with them. The following are the nines of the different 
classes : 
’'74.—Brayere, c.; Beach, p. ; Crawford, 1b. ; Williamson, 2 b. ; Cooke, 
3 b.; VanDeventer, s. s$; Walker, |. f.; Paton, c. f.; Frost, r. f. 
'75.—The Juniors have no regular first nine, having lost one by one their 


base ball players ever since Freshman year. The nine which played as the 
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75 nine the other day and was ignominiously defeated by the Freshmen is 
somewhat as follows :—Bradford, c.; Miller, p. ; Irving, 1 b. ; Moffat, 2b. ; 
Elder, 3 b. ; Dulles, s. s. ; Sheldon, |. f.; Biddle, c. f.; Seribner, r. f. 
*76.—Woods, c.; Mann, p.; VanLennep, 1 b. ; Johnson, 2b. ; Whittle- 
sey, 3b. ; Kaufman, s. s. ; Duffield, |. f.; Walker, c. f.; Bonner, r. f. 
"77.—W. Scott, c.; MeGill, p.; Campbell, 1 b.; Evans, 2 b. ; Jacobus, 
3b. ; Longhlin, s. s.; Throckmorton, |. f.; Kaufman, e. f. ; J. Seott, r. f. 
74 vs. °76.—The first match for the championship, came off on the 19th 
of May, and resulted in the defeat of the Seniors by the following score ; 
Innings, 1 2 38 45 6 7 8 9%. 
74.0 0 010 0 0 8 O—4. 
‘76.—1 10 300 2 0 0—7. 


On the 2%h the second game was played and after an exciting contest the 
Seniors won. 
Innings, 1 2 3 45 67 8 &. 
74.—9 0 41007 O08 3—)5. 
'76.—0 1045 0 0 2 2—14. 


The final and deciding game was played on the 3d inst., the Sophomores 
playing without Johnson or Woods. The game was uninteresting throughout. 
Innings, 1 2 345 6 7 8 Y. 
74-3 02116 2«21 0-10. 
‘76.—1 112121021 «0 1—%. 
‘77 vs. LAWRENCEVILLE.—A game was played on May 23d, between the 
Freshmen and Lawrenceville boys, as follows : 
Innings, 1 2 3 45 6 7 8 9 
77.—0 3 2°0 45 0 2 5—21. 
Lawrenceville,—0O 1 0 4 0 0 2 2 8—12. 
We hope to see the interest in the class matches renewed. The class 
nines are the feeders of the University, and we should be sorry to see the latter 
suffer from the decline of the former 


Cotieciate Base-Batt Cuampioxsnie.—We understand that the Har- 
vard claims never to have had the championship taken from her by Prince- 
ton. Weare somewhat surprised at this, inasmuch as the placards for the 
match at Harvard last spring, indicated thatthe championship was to be played 
for, and the Advocate of May 23d, 1873, commenting on the Princeton 
victory, spoke as follows: ‘The University Nine of Princeton College 
visited Cambridge yesterday and played a game with the Harvard Nine for 
College Championship (the italics are our own), which resulted in the defeat 
of the Magenta and the subsequent departure of the Princeton nine with the 


glories which have now for so long a time been ours, * * * * And since 
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the Fates have decreed that our championship should come to an end, we are 
very glad to resign it into the hands of our Princeton friends. Ir 
Thus ended a game very disastrous to Harvard in two ways: the loss of their 
championship,’’ &c. The matter is a trifling one, but it is well to have our 
position distinctly understood. 

Larayetre’s CHatLence.—A challenge was received from the college 
nine at Easton to play-the university, at the Princeton grounds on June 5th. 
For some unknown reason the Lafayettes withdrew the challenge as soon as 
it had been accepted. 

Tue Rutcers Rertsat.—Some time ago a challenge was sent by the 
Princeton boat-club to Rutgers inviting a race of any kind, on any water, 
under any conditions. Our New Brunswick friends seemed unwilling to 
engage in a contest at the oar. Perhaps they prefer base- ball. 

Boating Ma: rens.—The eighteen men who were in training at the com 
mencement of the term were reduced in number first to ten, and then to 
eight. Out of these the “ six’’ and substitutes have been finally selected. 
Mr. William M. Smith of '74 was chosen captain on the 11th of May, and 
Mr. Addicks as fifth member of the Executive Committee. Without reflect- 
ing at all on this gentleman we would suggest that the members of that com- 
mittee —with the exception of the captain—be chosen from persons not on 
the crew. The crew are as follows , 

W. M. Smith of '74, N. J. Bow and Captain. Age 20, height 5 ft. 8}, 
weight 147, chest 41}, upper arm 134, fore arm 12}. 

C. B. Cross of '75, Md. No. 2. Age 20, height 5 ft. 94, weight 150, 
chest 374, upper arm 13, fore arm 12. 

R. J. Hall of '75. New York City. ‘No. 3. Age 18, height 5 ft. 103, 
weight 160, chest 41, upper arm 12, fore arm 12). 

J. M. Taylor of ‘76, Pa. No. 4. Age 18, height 5 ft. 103, weight 160, 
chest 41, upper arm 134, fore arm 12. 

W. Addicks of '74, Pa. No. 5. Age 20, height 5 ft. 93, weight 153, 
chest 40}, upper arm 13, fore arm 12}. 

F. A. Marquand of 76, N. Y. Stroke. Age 18, height 5 ft. 114, weight 
150, chest 40, upper arm 12, fore arm 11. 

F. H. Markoe of 76, N. Y. Substitute. Age 18, height 5 ft. 8, weight 


155, chest 41, upper arm 13}, fore arm 123. 


Average age, 19 yr. 8 mo. 
‘* height, 5 ft. 9% in. 
weight, 1554 lbs. 


F. Biddle of 75 who was appointed first substitute for the crew has re- 
signed arid the vacancy has not yet been filled. The crew will leave for Sar- 
atoga on June 25th, the day after Commencement. Their quarters are at 
Riley's a short distance from the starting line, and they take with them but 
four boats. The following is the lowest estimate of their Saratoga expenses 
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and the statement of the means of meeiing these expenses. We have taken 
it from the books of Mr. Butler the treasurer. 


Railroad fare and freight, $ 60.00 
Board, 8 men, 33 weeks, $10 per week, 280.00 
Boat, 325.00 
Sundries, 100.00 





: 765.00 
Subscribed by students, 415.00 
Balance, 350.00 

Here then are at least 350 dollars which remain to be paid in order to 
meet the expenses of the crew. We depend much upon the alumni for this, 
and we hope to sce a liberal contribuiion by them at Commencement. The 
students who have subscribed and have not yet paid, should lose no time in 
order to enable the treasurer to verify his calculations. But the alamni owe 
a debt to the College in all its athletic pursuits. There should be fervid en- 
thusiasm, and practical generosity to back the crew in this its first appearance 
at the College regatta. 

Fresumanw Crew.—The following is from the New York Herald of June 9. 
When the Freshmen class were certain that a University crew would be sent 
to Saratoga they determined not to be outdone and, calling a meeting, at once 
subscribe sufficient funds to train and equip a regular class crew. This done, 
a large number went into the gymnasium, pursued the same course of exer- 
cise as the ‘* Universities,’ went into their practice barge about the same 
time and are now quite proficient in use of the oar. These gentleman and 
the positions they will occupy in the racing shell on the day of the race are :— 

Bow—Calvin G. Greene of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Age 18; height 5 feet 
7 inches ; weight 142 lbs. 

Port Bow—Charles Halsted of Newark, N. J. Age 20; height 5 feet 94 
inches ; weight 148 Ibs. 

Starboard Waist—John A. Campbell of Washington, D. C. Age 19; 
height 5 feet 94 inches ; weight 144 lbs. 

Port Waist—John F. Williamson of Osborn, Ohio. Age 21; height — ; 
weight 152 lbs. 

Starboard Stroke--John 8. Ely of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Age 20; height 
5 feet 104 inches ; weight 152 lbs. 

Stroke and Captain—Benjamin Nicol of New York. Age 18; height 5 
feet 10} inches ; weight 152 lbs. 

Substitute--James D. O'Neil of Elizabeth, Pa. Age 20; height 5 feet 
10} inches ; weight 146 lbs. 

We are sorry to record that at the Gymnasium Exhibition a senior in do- 
ing a cut-off broke his toe. This is not the first time this gentleman has 


almost made himself notorious. 
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A hard set—our chapel benches. 

A gentleman deep in the study of German Philosophy hands us a poem 
only one verse of which we venture to give. 

‘* For I thought as there before me 
The dew drops fled from every shoot 
So my soul shall fly this body, 
Absorbed in the Absolute.”’ 

A Freshman tells us that there are two great aids to Temperance—lemon- 
ade and crusade. 

The Sophomores won the class race at Williams. 

Harvard easily won the game of foot-ball with McGill according to the 
former's own rules, the second game under Canadian rules resulted in a tie. 

There is a female crew at Cornell—a four oared crew, with a Mathemati- 
cal professor for coxswain. We should be glad to learn the weights and 
measurements of the fair oars-women and the age and general appearance of 
the coxswain. 

Professor Bascom the accomplished instructor at Williams College has 
‘* gone west’’ to assume the presidency of Madison University. 

Yale has an excellent nine this year. They have beaten all the ama- 
teurs with whom they have played, and their scores in games with professionals 
have as a general thing been close. 

Trinity has a '76 man as captain of her crew. The average weight of this 
crew is 174 lbs., and the average height six feet. They are to row the same 
boat at Saratoga which they used last year at Springfield. 

The Yale Glee Club has been off on a money-making tour ‘* out west.’ 

MetamorpHosis.—When a grub of a student changes into that joyful, airy 
being, an alumnus. 

Tue Fire.—Princeton is usually a quiet town. An experience of three 
years has impressed us with the fact that a grave yard is lively in comparison. 
Hence we were much surprised when a few nights since the cry of fire echoed 
through the peaceful street, and, on looking out of the window, we perceived 
a bright flame issuing from that political rendezvous, Mercer Hall. 

It is very fortunate that there was no wind, otherwise the whole block of 
which Mercer Hall is the center would have been swept; as it was, the Hall 
only was destroyed. This is the third time that this building has been 
burned. There seems to be some fatality about it. We wish those butcher 
shops and fish stalls which infest the vicinity, and the stench whereof goes 
up, might look upon the matter in this light, and prudently move, it seems 
advisable—desirable. 

We hope Princeton has now observed the necessity of having a better 
organized, better equipped fire department. An ordinary wind would have 
rendered the efforts of that one engine and that inefficient company uttérly 
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unavailing. We would also suggest the propriety of increasing the supply of 
water for fires, and decreasing the supply of fire—water. 


We understand that Dr. John Maclean is writing a history of the college, 
down to the time of his own presidency. We want to read it, and yet we 
don’t want to read it—for it is to bea posthumous work. May it remain un- 


printed for many years to come. 


A Literary Curiosiry.—Professor Cameron has obtained for the Alumni 
alcove of the Library an almost unique pamphlet. It is a copy of an essay 
written for a prize offered by John Dickinson in 1784, on some moral or 
political subject. The writer was Joseph Clay of the Class of 1784, who was 
afterwards so distinguished in the political and ecclesiastical world. 


Yaie is to match Harvard in billiards. Now let President Elliot chal- 
lenge President Porter to a game of keno for the college championship and 
we shall have something worthy of these great universities. —Christian at 
Work. We back our worthy President against the field. 

There is a rumor that a young German in the class of '75 at Princeton is 
engaged to a fellow-junior at Vassar.—Hzx. Preposterous ! 

Another annual pilgrimage has been made to Vassar. Several seniors 
are pensive and demure since their return. Why ?—Courant. 


Enough money having been guaranteed for its completion, work was com- 
menced on the Princeton chapel last week.-—T7vripod for April. 

Proressor Eppr is about to leave us. The greedy eyes of a Cincinnati 
University have espied the great mathematician in his more humble position 
at Princeton, and have held out the glowing prospect of a $3,500 salary. 
We shall miss the Professor's powerful mind and genial smile. 

At a meeting of the Class of ’75, held June 10th, 1874, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, It hath pleased Almighty God in His inscrutable Providence, 
to remove from our midst our beloved former classmate Wii11am GoLp- 
sMiTH Be_knaP ; therefore 
Resolved, That we, the Class of 75, recognize in this painful event a dis- 

pensation of God, which may well teach us the frailty and uncertainty of our 

lives. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our heartfelt sympathy and condolence 
to his bereaved family in their extreme affliction, and hope that they with us 
may bow with reverent submission to the will of our Heavenly Father, who 
doeth all things well. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above expression of our feelings be sent to 
the family of the deceased, and also published in the Washington Chronicle. 

N. Y . Nass > 2, ’ 
the N. Y. Observer, the Nassau Lit. and the Princeton Press. 

G. B. Hatsrep, 
S. C. Rea, 
J. E. Burr, 


Committee. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Yale Courant, Cornell Era, Cornell Times, Williams Vidette, Bowdoin 
Orient, Yale Record, Iowa Classic, Asbury Review, The Magenta, The Dart- 
mouth, Acta-Columbiana, College Olio, The Geyser, University Herald, Col- 
lege Spectator, Bates Student, Oberlin Review, College Mercury, The Triad, 
Trinity Tablet. High School Budget. Williams Review, Owl, Aurora, Nor- 
mal Monthly, Virginia University Magazine, Yale Lit. 

It seems Princeton is not the only 2ollege afflicted with gymnasium thieves. 
We observe in the Yale Record, an article upon the prevalence of these 
parasites in that institution, and an earnest appeal to the faculty to adopt 
some means for their extermination. It would delight us greatly if the 
Record would publish their plan of operations when adopted. 

The Cornell Times is a fine specimen of a Medical Journal, but we 
would suggest that the articles entitled ‘‘A Home for Invalids,’’ ‘*Contagion 
of Consumption,’’ Female Doctors,’’ &c., are much degraded when made to 
follow such trash as ‘‘ Now and Then."’ Perhaps, though, the Cornell Times 
wants to save its best articles till the last. We would also remark that if, 
instead of criticising certain eastern college periodicals, the 7'imes were to 
begin to imitate some of their excellencies, the result might be—ridiculous in 
the extreme. 

Was it in irony that directly beneath a poem entitled “‘Blighted Hopes,” 
the Editors of the Irving Union inserted an article on ‘‘ Natural Talent” ? 
In charity we hope it was. 

The last gushipgs from the Geyser are rather diluted. We scoop this; 

** And should we then be still 
Concerning this, the direst ill 
That ever blighted this fair land ? 
No! —— Let every freeman bear a hand.”’ 

We wish somebody had answered Yes. 

We woald especially commend the essay in the Cornell Era upon ‘* Walt 
Whitvman.’’ The writer shows a clear appreciation of both the beauties and 
the deformities of that author's poems. The closing paragraph is particularly 
felicitous. 

The Magenta comes to us in its usual attractive form containing some 
things of general, and many things of local interest. We have read with 
pleasure the verses entitled ‘‘ Osculation,’’ and we enviously compliment the 
Magenta upon having so talented a contributor as Wallingford. 

The Trinity Tablet externally is one of our most attractive exchanges. 
It seems, however, to be imbued with the true Episcopal spirit, having noth- 
ing in common with other institutions. The mission of a college newspaper 
is, in our opinion, to discuss not only matters of local, but subjects of gene- 
ral, inter-collegiate interest. The Zablet would be rendered much more inter- 


esting by such a course. 
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We have received the ‘‘ American Rowing Almanac and Oarsman's 
Pocket Companion”’ published by Fred. J. Englehardt. boating Editor of the 
‘Turf, Field and Farm.’’ It is a very neat little book and should be every 
oarsman’s pocket companion. It contains besides a lengthy record of races 
and a calendar, a Tide Table, Laws of boat racing, Amateur definitions, 
Betting rules, Maps of courses, and many other items which are indispensable 
to a boating man. We congratulate Mr. Englehardt on the completeness of 
his useful little manual and expect to see it inthe hands of many a college 
man at Saratoga. 

The Owl from Santa Clara College, California, is the farthest west of our 
exchanges. The Jesuits are good writers. 

The best thing in the Dartmouth is a poem entitled ‘* An Incident.” 
Viewed as a choice selection from various authors, the essay on Chaucer is 
attractive. It is difficult to catch the drift of ‘‘ The Poetry of the Sea,’’ and 
still more difficult to understand the desperate condition of the Magazine 
which makes room for it. 

The Yale Lit. for May coutains some vigorously written and interesting 
articles. That on ‘‘ Richard Wagner and the. Music Drama” is especially 
excellent. ‘*‘ On Brands’ Piazza’’ is rather a failure than otherwise. ‘* Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman’’ is the title of an original article on that very origi- 
nal poet. 

We have seen better publications than the Beloit College Monthly. 

The Magenta says ‘‘ the finest thing about the Nassav Lit. is the engrav- 
ing upon the cover.’’ We fear that the ecstacy of our Harvard friends over 
their new course in art, is leading them to depreciate the more humble efforts 
of literature. 

The Acta Columbiana for May consumes ten of its twenty-three pages in 
an account of the Columbia Alumni Dinner. Many of its jokes are fairly 
decrepit with age. 

The Virginia University Magazine appears in good form, with a variety 
of articles on a variety of subjects. The poetry found in its pages is excel- 
lent. The ‘‘ Collegiana”’ is rather inferior. 

The *‘ Old Portfolio,’’ a department of the Yale Courant has received the 
abuse of all the college publications. We do not join in this abuse inasmuch 
as we are unable to understand what the writer of the Old Portfolio—to use 
a vulgar expression—is trying ‘‘ to get through him.” 

One of the most temperate articles upon college grievances that we ever 
read appeared in the last issue of the Bowdoin Orient, and we recommend 
to certain misinformed newspapers that they make themselves acquainted 
with its statements. It gave a complete history of the ‘‘ drill’’ and the 
increasing discontent which it had caused, and dispassionately urged its use- 
lessness and injustice. A fair, fearless exposition of the students’ views, we 
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hope it may exert the influence it should, and succeed in convincing the 
friends of the college that this was no mere hasty revolt, such as might 
accompany the expulsion of a party of hazers, but an honest, thoughtful 
resistance of a useless and tyrannical requisition. 

Throughout their troubles the Bowdoin students have had the sympathy 
of all college men. However the press—whose motto in such matters seems 
to be, a faculty can do no wrong—has misrepresented the movement, all 
students have understood it, and wished it well. The “‘ rebellion’ is now 
ended, and thongh it has not accomplished its purpose, we doubt not that it 
ultimately will, We hope that the authorities of Bowdoin College will be 
wise enough to remove so unnecessary an institution as the drill. ‘‘ Martial 
law’’ may be needed sometimes, but we doubt its necessity in an institution 
for classical culture. We hope that no false idea of dignity may restrain them 
from acceding to a just demand. There is nothing humiliating in such a 
concession—quite the contrary. For the sake of all concerned we hope the 
obnoxious military training may end. 


PERSONALS. 

‘58. Belden visited Princeton on Washington's Birthday. He seemed 
even more joyous than the lark on which he went. 

‘64. H. C. Alexander, Professor at Hampden Sidney, Va. 

67. J. P. Boyd, practising Medicine in Albany. 

‘70. ** Wally’’ Miller, writing sermons up in the Adirondacks. 

‘72. Joe. Boyd, Attorney at Law in Baltimore, has recovered the use of 
his tongue. 
‘72. ‘* Dem."’ Ewing, in Surveyor General's Office, Denver, Col. 

‘72. Roland, his Alma Mater has become a grandmother. 

*78. Ernst, banker in Covington, Ky. 

73. Shaw, polling Hebrew and Music. 

‘74. Rubinkam will this summer blow the gospel trumpet—and his own. 

‘74. Bingham, Tutor of Mathematics in Lincoln University (colored), 
allows no disorder in his recitations, nor ‘‘shenanigagging’’ in examinations. 

74. Wallace, has just dragged back his 6 feet 4, from Florida. 

‘74. “‘Scotland’s burning’’ to get back to some one who says with 
John Knox, ‘‘ Give me Scotland or give me death." 

75. Denison, ‘‘ Gov.’’ in business in Columbus, O. 

75. R. Rodgers, dodging the crusaders in Springfield. 

‘75. John Calvin Rayburn, at the ancestral farm ‘‘ making hay while the 
sun shines.” 

75. D. G. Walker, ‘‘ gone home on account of his eyes.”’ 

76. Green, ‘‘ Doctor,”’ in business in New York. 
‘77. Armour, in business in Chicago. 
‘77. Campbell, F. G. soon to start for Europe. 
7. Layng, ‘ at home "’ in Pittsburgh. 
8. Passing their ‘‘ entrance examination.’ 
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